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The Halimark of Freedom 


THE RIGHT TO DIFFER AS WELL AS THE RIGHT TO AGREE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delwered to the members of the Senate and Commons, House of Commons Chamber, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Canada, 
July 9, 1958 


R. SPEAKER of the Senate, Mr. Speaker of the House, 
M Mr. Prime Minister, Members of the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament, distinguished guests and 

friends: 

As I begin, may I be permitted to speak a few words in 
my halting French to my French friends of Canada? The 
Prime Minister did this with great courage. I assure you I 
do it in abject fear. 

Ici, au Canada, vous avez demontre que les rapports entre 
les peuples libres ne sont pas affaiblis par des differences de 
langue et de facon de parler. Il doit en entre ainsi pour toutes 
les nations du monde libre. Le fait que nous nous exprimons 
en des langues et des accents differents ne doit pas affaiblir 
notre lutte pour une paix juste et durable. Une tradition tres 
grande et tres riche s'est etablie dans tout le Canada au service 
de cette tache si noble. La consecration de votre pays dans ce 
but a ete solide et constante. Vous avez donne un exemple 
a tous les hommes libres. 

(Here, in Canada, you have demonstrated that differences 
in speech and manners of expression need not impair com- 
munications among a free people. So it must be among all 
nations of the free world. Though we may speak in different 
tongues and accents, that fact does not weaken our determina- 
tion to work for a just and lasting peace. All of Canada has 
a great and rich tradition in the service of this high purpose. 
Her dedication to it has been staunch and persevering. Her 
example encourages free men everywhere. ) 

Mr. Prime Minister, | want you to know of my deep per- 
sonal appreciation of the warmth of the welcome you have 
extended to me, and of the generosity of the remarks that 
you have just delivered concerning me. Along that same line, 
I should like to express my very great appreciation of the 
warmth of the welcome that Mrs. Eisenhower and I have 
experienced throughout the city, along its streets and in every 
meeting in which we have a part. We are truly grateful. This 
is my fourth visit to your beautiful capital. 


I recall well when your gracious Queen came to Washington 
from Ottawa we spoke together of the beauty of this city and 
of the greatness of Canada. 

It is good to return—to see old friends and to make new 
ones. 

I came here first in 1946 to congratulate the Canadian 
people on the brilliant role played by the Canadian forces that 
you placed under my command in the World War which had 
then recently ended in victory. 

My next visit was made as Commander of NATO Forces 
in Europe. In 1953 I returned as Presiden: and talked in this 
House of some aspects of the relationship between our two 
countries. 

I then spoke of the St. Lawrence Seaway in prospective 
terms. Today it is near completion and next year it will be 
open. This is truly a great joint accomplishment. It will open 
up important regions of both Canada and the United States 
to ocean traffic. It will ever stand as a monument to what 
can be achieved by the common effort of two sovereign 
nations. 

On that same occasion I spoke of the need to devise ways 
to protect our North America from any surprise attack. Since 
then we have made great strides. The Distant Early Warning 
(DEW ) Line has been built and placed in operation. In the 
process of its construction I am sure much has been learned 
which will contribute to the more rapid development of the 
northern reaches of Canada and of our new state, Alaska. 

Last month an agreement was concluded between our two 
Governments to establish a combined air defense headquarters 
for this continent. We have also—both of us—striven, as we 
will continue to strive, for the Soviet Union's agreement to 
a system of inspection to protect against surprise attack 
through the Arctic. Recent Soviet communications have 
strengthened the hope that they will come to see that by such 
a system any basis for their professed fears of an attack across 
the Pole will be removed. For Canada and for the United 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


States such a system in operation would add measurably to 
Our security against a ic <n attack. Possibly it might also 
pave the way for still further measures of arms control and 
permit some reduction of the burden and danger of modern 
armaments. 

Both of these developments, the Seaway—a broadened, 
deepened road for peaceful commerce—and the strengthening 
of our common defense of this continent strikingly illustrate 
two things. 

The first is that change is the law of life and of relations 
between nations. When two great peoples such as ours, ener- 
getic and optimistic, live side by side in all the diversity that 
freedom offers, change is rapid and brings in its wake prob- 
lems, sometimes frictions. 

The second lesson that I see in these common achievements 
in diverse fields is that by mutual respect, understanding and 
with good will we can find acceptable solutions to any prob- 
lems which exist or may arise between us. 

It is important to remember this. Such differences as are 
from time to time expressed never affect the similarity of 
purpose which binds our two countries together. 

Of course, each of us possesses a distinctive national char- 
acter and history. You won your independence by evolution, 
the United States by revolution. 

Our forms of government—though both cast in the demo- 
cratic pattern—are greatly different. Indeed, sometimes it 
appears that many of our misunderstandings spring from an 
imperfect knowledge on the part of both of us of the dis- 
similarities in our forms of government. 

And yet, despite these dissimilarities in form, our two 
governments are developing, and are increasingly using ef- 
fective ways to consult and act together. This we do to meet 
the problems that confront us in our relations with each 
other, and in the relations of both with all other nations of 
the world. 

We share the basic belief that only under free institutions, 
with government the servant and not the master, can the 
individual secure his life, his liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. We are both determined to frame and follow policies 
which safeguard the lives and homes of our people, their peace 
of mind, their material well-being and, above all things, their 
ideals. True to these ideals, both of our countries, for example, 
are determined that the great decisions of peace and war will 
remain always under civilian control. 

Moreover, we both recognize a design of aggressive Com- 
munist imperialism which threatens every free nation. Both 
of us face a military threat and political attack. Our system of 
free enterprise is challenged throughout the world by a state- 
directed, state-controlled economic system. Indeed, my friends, 
this could well be the area in which the competition will be 
most bitter and most decisive between the free world and 
Communist imperialism. We must never allow ourselves to 
become so preoccupied with any differences between our two 
nations that we lose sight of the transcendent importance of 
free world cooperation in the winning of the global struggle. 

Now, acting in accordance with our common dedication, the 
two of us, with others, have drawn together in collective 
security arrangements. The most notable of these is the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in which both Canada and the 
United States are equal partners. We are both determined to 
maintain what George Washington described as “a respectable 
military posture.” We are equally determined to maintain 
our institutions in good repair and to insure that our own 
economies function well. 

Thus we seek not only to meet the expanding needs of our 
people but also to set an example of free men’s accomplish- 
ments which will encourage and attract those less fortunate. 
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And finally we are agreed that we shall never cease striving 
for a just and lasting peace to be achieved by negotiation 
with those who challenge us. We overlook no opportunity to 
settle the issues which divide the world and under safeguarded 
conditions to reduce the burden of armaments. 

Now, against this background of similarity in basic factors 
and policy, let me now point to some of the matters which 
it seems to me are troublesome between us. Among some 
examples are the surplus wheat disposal policies of the United 
States, the imbalance in our mutual trade, certain aspects of 
United States private investment in Canada, and Canadian 
fears of a trend in the United States away from forward-look- 
ing policies in the field of trade. 

I am sure you agree that we should talk frankly to each 
other. Frankness, in good spirit, is a measure of friendship. It 
should be the practice, I believe, on both sides so to speak, 
when either feels that important interests are adversely af- 
fected by actions contemplated or taken by the other. Happily, 
these instances are rare. Now in mentioning today specific 
problems on which we do not see eye to eye, I am doing so 
as an American, expressing an American viewpoint. I can 
assure you that your Prime Minister, in discussing these prob- 
lems with my associates and me, most loyally and eloquently, 
I might add, expresses the viewpoint of Canada. 

It is my conviction, which I believe he fully concurs in, 
that for all our present problems and all our future ones, we 
will find acceptable solutions. It will take understanding, 
common sense and a willingness to give and take on both 
our parts. These qualities we have always found in our dealings 
with Canada. I hope that you have not found them lacking in 


us. 
. 7 * 


First then, in some detail, I would like to comment briefly 
On our surplus wheat disposal policies. I think that no one 
can quarrel with our purpose though some of our methods 
may seem unorthodox by traditional standards. Simply stated, 
our wheat disposal program has. three aspects. 

In times of local famine or disaster we give wheat away. 
We have also bartered it for strategic materials. Finally, we 
sell wheat for local currency to countries which cannot afford 
to purchase it commercially. In these cases our policy is to 
lend back to the Government in question most of the proceeds 
for local economic development. Our intent is not to damage 
normal commercial markets and in this I think we have been 
generally successful. 

I know that in the past there was criticism of certain aspects 
of these programs and particularly of our barter arrangements. 
I believe that the basis of these objections has been largely 
removed. Increasingly close consultation between officials of 
our two governments has ironed out many misunderstandings 
respecting our surplus disposals. Your Government knows in 
detail what we plan. I assure you that it is our desire and 
intention to keep the doors of consultation always and fully 
open. There must never be a final word between friends. 

In several respects, despite inconvenience and even oc- 
casional damage in the past, Canada stands to benefit from our 
moving some surplus agricultural commodities into consump- 
tion overseas. First and most evident of all, many hungry 
people around the world have had food which they otherwise 
would not have had. Secondly, had these products remained 
in dead storage they would have had a depressing influence 
on the world market and on world prices. Finally, the funds 
which we have been enabled to make available to recipient 
countries should in the long run help to raise standards of 
living, which in turn will create enlarged markets for all of us. 

I come next to the question of the imbalance of trade 
between our two countries. You buy more from the United 
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States than you sell to us. This fact is of concern to many 
thoughtful Canadians. There are a few basic points which 
should be noted in this connection. 

First of all, the United States and Canada are not state 
traders. All the products of industry manufactured in the 
United States and sold to customers abroad are sold through 
the enterprise of the private seller. These articles come to you 
here in Canada only because of the desire of the individual 
Canadian consumer to buy a particular piece of merchandise. 
The United States Government does not place goods in Canada 
as part of a state-directed program. 

This aspect of our trade with each other is the natural 
consequence of two private enterprise economies working 
side by side and trading with each other. 

Then, we should also remember that the free world repre- 
sents a multilateral trading community. To try to balance 
our books once a month or once a year with every nation with 
which we trade would stifle rather than expand trade. I assume 
that Canada is as interested as we are in the expansion of 
world trade rather than in its artificial re-direction. Both our 
peoples want to buy and sell in a climate of economic vigor 
and expansion. An imbalance in trade with one country, in 
such a Climate, is usually balanced or largely offset by the 
state of the accounts with other trading nations. 

This is the case with Canadian trade. Your export deficit 
to the United States is offset by export surpluses to other 
countries and by the flow of investments to Canada. The pro- 
motion of healthy multilateral trade, as opposed to artificial 
bilateral balancing, is an important objective of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, to which both Canada and the United States belong. 

For a moment I want to address myself as well to the other 
side of the trade question, namely your exports to the United 
States. Here you can rightly say that, through quotas and tariffs, 
our governmental policies can either expand or restrict your 
opportunities to sell to us. The same is of course true of 
actions taken by your government which can affect the volume 
of our exports to Canada. 

Neither of our countries is a “free trader” in the classical 
economic sense. Each of us feels a responsibility to provide 
some protection to particular sectors of our economies which 
may be in distress or are for other reasons deserving of govern- 
mental assistance. We have taken some actions of this sort. 
So has Canada. 

Oil imports into our country contribute a case in point. 
We believe that to insure adequate supplies of oil in an 
emergency, it is necessary that exploration to develop oil 
reserves be carried forward with vigor. This means a healthy 
oil industry to the continent, a healthy domestic oil producing 
industry is vital to our national security. And we recognize 
that our security and yours are inseparable. We have been 
keenly sensitive to that fact in considering the nature of the 
voluntary restrictions on oil imports that have been put into 
effect by oil companies in the United States, and have mini- 
mized their impact on your economy. 

Our restrictive action with respect to oil is not in any sense 
reflective of a change in the fundamental trade policy of the 
United States. Such actions must be viewed in perspective. 

For example, since the so-called “escape clause” was in- 
corporated in our trade agreements legislation in 1951, there 
have come from industry in the United States a number of 
requests for the imposition of quotas or higher tariffs. In 
about a dozen cases Presidential approval for some relief has 
been granted. In only one of these cases was Canada directly 
affected as an exporter. We have always conscientiously sought 
to take account of your interests as well as our own in seeking 
the best remedy to these intricate problems. I believe that 
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a study of the record will bear out the truth of this statement. 

Next, the flow of investment funds from the United States 
into Canada has led to expressions of concern on your part. 
These funds have been attracted to your country by the busi- 
ness opportunities Canada has offered. Though they may raise 
questions in specific cases respecting control of an industry 
by American citizens, these industries are, of course, subject 
to Canadian law. Moreover, these investments have helped 
you to develop your resources and to expand your industrial 
plant at a far faster rate than could have been possible had 
you relied wholly on your own savings. They have thereby 
helped to provide employment, tax revenues and other direct 
benefits. These funds have also helped Canada to finance with 
ease its recent surplus of imports from the United States, a 
fact that is testified to by the premium of the Canadian dollar 
over the United States dollar. 

I am confident that if there are some defects in this invest- 
ment process, ways will be found to correct them, because this 
is the interest of both our countries. 

* * * 


One final word on the foreign trade policy of the United 
States. In 1943 the United States took an historic decision to 
embark on a positive policy of fostering trade with the launch- 
ing of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. This policy 
we continue to support and to practice. The Government of 
the United States, after a public searching of soul at times of 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act, has consistently re- 
affirmed this policy. Have no fear that the United States will 
abandon a policy so well established. The problems I have 
been discussing concern our economic lives. Our points of 
economic contact are varied and numerous, as they of necessity 
must be under our chosen system of private enterprise. 

Our governments have a responsibility to me compose 
difficulties, but we must not forget that thousands of individual 
citizens of Canada and the United States must themselves find 
in their diversified activities the answers to many of these 
problems. 

Finally, there is no cause to be surprised or disturbed to 
discover that occasionally differences arise between us. The 
distinguishing character of the peoples of the free world lies 
in the fact that differences between them can develop, can be 
expressed and then amicably resolved. 

We in the United States have no more desire than you have 
to seek in our relations with others the silent, sullen unity 
that elsewhere has been purchased or imposed. The hallmark 
of freedom is the right to differ as well as the right to agree. 

I have spoken to you in the knowledge that through you I 
address a nation strong in the tradition of freedom and 
vigilant in its defense. You and we are alike convinced, by 
our history, by our religious faith and our common heritage of 
freedom, that economic well-being and political liberty both 
depend upon the efforts of individuals and on their willingness 
to accept the responsibilities of freedom. Today, I assure you 
once more of the pride and of the gratification that we of 
the United States feel in our long and friendly association 
with you, our sturdy Northern neighbor. 

We stand together at a pivotal point in history. All that we 
Canadians and Americans, and those who went before us, have 
built, all that we believe in, is challenged as it has never been 
challenged before. The new horizons of competition range 
from the polar areas, and extend to the infinity of outer space. 

It is for us—all of us—to bring to the challenge a response 
worthy of ourselves and our two nations. 

As we do, we shall know the satisfaction of having built, in 
friendship, a safer and ampler home here on the earth for this 
generation and those that shall come after us. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 





CHARLES J. BLOCH 


A Lawyer's Duty 


TO THE COURTS OR TO HIS COUNTRY AND TO HIS PEOPLE 
By CHARLES J. BLOCH, Attorney, Macon, Georgia 


Delivered before the Atlanta Lawyers Club, Atlanta, Georgia, March 20, 1958 


meetings of the American Bar Association. 

One morning (February 21) I read in your morning 
paper an editorial. It was titled, “Our Laws, Courts Must Be 
Upheld.” 

Part of it was: 

“The United States is a nation of law. This newspaper, 
which stands by the law and the courts, regrets the some- 
times unbridled criticism of our courts by some extremists. 
They do not represent the voice of the thinking people, who 
know that we will have either law or anarchy. In this 
connection, if the ABA members will pardon us we advance 
the opinion that the bar itself perhaps has been derelict 
in its duty, officially and individually, in not standing forth- 
right in defense of our Supreme Court and all lesser courts. 
Our courts have been subject to irresponsible abuse, to 
ridiculous and un-American sniping by fanatics who charge 
Communist influence. Each lawyer, as we understand it, is 
an Officer of the Courts. We expect a stronger defense from 
the legal profession. It is necessary that all of us stand up 
and be counted on the side of the law.” 

After I read it, I embarked on a long airplane trip. As I 
flew from Atlanta to Houston, Texas, I had plenty of time to 
think (and I wanted to, because I do not like to fly). I thought 
—I was admitted to the Bar of Georgia on July 8, 1914. I 
took an oath: 

“I swear that I will justly and uprightly demean myself, 
according to the Jaws, as an attorney, counselor and solicitor, 
and that I will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the State of Georgia. 
So help me God.” 

A year later I was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of Georgia. I took a similar oath. On December 18, 
1918, I was admitted to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and took a similar oath. 

Under those oaths, am I “derelict in my duty” if I do not 
stand “forthright in defense of our Supreme Court and all 
lesser courts”? 

Am I “demeaning myself justly and uprightly” if I do not 
stand forthright in defense of our Supreme Court? 

What is my duty to the Courts? 

What is my duty to my country and my people, who may 
be looking to me for guidance and advice? 

Those are questions which do not concern me alone. They 
concern all lawyers who are conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Knowing what I do about American history and legal 
history of the past twenty years, must I stand forthright in 
defense of our Supreme Court? 

Or, is it my patriotic duty to my country, my friends who 
are not lawyers, to sound a warning, and continue to sound 
warnings as to the danger which is about to encompass us, and 
destroy Constitutional Government. 

I do not propose to engage in unbridled criticism. 

I am not an extremist. 

I do not propose to subject anyone to irresponsible abuse, 
to ridiculous and un-American sniping. 

I am not a fanatic, and do not “charge” Communist influence. 

I do propose to state facts to you, facts gleaned from the 
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opinions of the Supreme Court, and from the opinions of 
Justices who dissented. 

Then, on the basis of those facts, let us each answer for 
himself the questions: 

Do I as an American lawyer have a duty to stand forthright 
in defense of our Supreme Court, whatever a majority of its 
members sitting at a particular time may do or say, or 

Is not my greater duty as a lawyer, supposedly trained and 
educated, to call attention to the fact that it is not I—but the 
Supreme Court—which has been derelict in its duty? 

Have not the people of our State and our country the right 
to expect from the lawyers of this country guidance and advice 
when any one of the branches of our government—Executive, 
Legislative or Judicial—is derelict in its duty, and is exceed- 
ing its Constitutional powers and functions? 

If lawyers, trained in the law, do not warn the people who 
are untrained, there will be a gradual but certain erosion of 
our very form of government. 

What are those facts? 

Up to about thirty-five years ago, the Constitution of the 
United States was treated as the Ark of the Covenant. It 
stood as the guiding light of American law. Law schools taught 
obedience to the Constitution, not tricky avoidance and sup- 
planting of it. 

The constitutional form of government as it existed in the 
United States was based on the fundamental conception of a 
supreme law, expressed in written form, in accordance with 
which all private rights must be determined and all public 
authority administered. 

Fifty years ago, the Supreme Court had said: 

“Constitutional questions . . . are not settled by even a 
consensus of present public opinion, for it is the peculiar 
value of a written constitution that it places in unchanging 
form limitations upon legislative action, and thus gives a 
permanence and stability to popular government which 
otherwise would be lacking.” 

(208 U. S. at page 420) 
Decided Feb. 24, 1908 

The lawyers and judges of that day practiced what they 
preached, too. The lawyers of that day did not seek to overturn 
established precedents merely because different judges occupied 
the bench. The Judges would not have paid any attention to 
them if they had. Firmly and sternly they would have been 
told, “The question which you seek to relitigate has been 
settled by a decision of this court.” Once or twice it was 
necessary for them to be told. (e.g. Gong Lum v. Rice) 

In 1895, an income tax statute enacted by the Congress was 
by a divided court declared unconstitutional. The personnel of 
the court frequently changed after that but no effort was 
made to have the Court reverse itself because, forsooth, those 
who wanted an income tax were becoming more numerous. 
Instead, though it took time, the Constitution was amended 
as provided by that Constitution. Constitutionally, eighteen 
years after the 1895 decision, the power of Congress to levy 
an income tax became a part of our governmental system. 

In 1874, the Court decided that despite the Fourteenth 
Amendment, a State could deprive women of the right to vote. 
Judges came and judges went, but the Constitution as thus 
construed remained the law of the land until it was legally 
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amended by the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment, 
forty-six years later. 

In 1920, the Liquor Prohibition Amendment (the eight- 
eenth) was adopted. It was declared validly adopted. Though 
it became exceedingly unpopular it remained as a part of 
the law of the land until repealed by the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment in 1933. 

Then there arose a cult who taught and were taught not 
obedience to the Constitution, but avoidance of it. It became 
“smart” to teach and learn how to evade and overturn settled 
constitutional doctrines. 

Their first major accomplishment was to persuade the 
Supreme Court to hold, or rather, to assume that because of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the First Amendment became 
applicable to actions by the individual States. That theory 
had been firmly rejected by the Court as far back as 1883. 
(Hurtado v. California), and again in Maxwell v. Dow, 176 
U. S. 581. In the Scottsboro case (1932) it was revived. 
And, then, the majority of the Court held that there were 
“compelling considerations” which required a different rule 
from that announced fifty years before. 

Justices Pierce Butler and McReynolds had taken the same 
oath the others had. But they didn’t like that, and proceeded to 
say so. They did not consider themselves derelict in their duty 
to their brethren of the bench when they denominated the 
action of the Court as “an extension of federal authority into 
a field hitherto occupied exclusively by the several States.” 

This cult—these “smart alecks of the law”—met with such 


success in having established precedents set aside that in 1943, 
Justices Roberts and Frankfurter in a dissenting opinion (321 
U. S. 112) protested vigorously. 

They were not extremists. They were not derelict in their 
duty, they were not engaging in irresponsible abuse when 


they said: 

“The evil resulting from overruling earlier considered 
decisions must be evident. In the present case, the court 
below naturally felt bound to follow and apply the law as 
clearly announced by this court. If litigants and lower 
federal courts are not to do so, the law becomes not a chart 
to govern conduct but a game of chance; instead of settling 
rights and liabilities, it unsettles them. Counsel and parties 
will bring and prosecute actions in the teeth of the decisions 
that such actions are not maintainable on the not improbable 
chance that the asserted rule will be thrown overboard. 
Defendants will not know whether to litigate or to settle 
for they will have no assurance that a declared rule will be 
followed. But the more deplorable consequence will’ in- 
evitably be that the administration of justice will fall into 
disrepute. Respect for tribunals must fall when the bar and 
the public come to understand that nothing that has been 
said in a prior adjudication has force in a current controversy 

. . The tendency to disregard precedents in the decision 
of cases like the present has become so strong in this court 
of late as, in my view, to shake confidence in the consistency 
of decision and leave the courts below on an uncharted sea 
of doubt and difficulty without any confidence that what was 
said yesterday will hold good tomorrow, unless indeed a 
modern instance grows into a custom of members of this 
court to make public announcement of a change of views 
and to indicate that they will change their votes on the same 
question when another case comes before the court.” 

This is firm language. It is harsh criticism. But it is not 
irresponsible abuse, it is not ridiculous and un-American 
sniping by fanatics. It is the solemn warning of a great Ameri- 
can jurist to the American Bar and the American people. It 
was language that was much quoted but little heeded. 

The same Justice felt constrained to warn again three 
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months later. Without one word of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment having been changed, without one word of the statutes 
of Texas regulating primaries having been changed the Court 
completely reversed itself as to Negroes’ right to vote in Texas 
primaries. The Court had in 1935 held that these Texas 
statutes did not violate the Negroes’ constitutional rights. Now, 
nine years later, the decision was uprooted, a few months be- 
fore the Presidential election of 1944. 

Justice Roberts had been a Republican, a Philadelphia 
lawyer of the highest repute. Certainly he had no demagogic 
tendencies. 

Dissenting alone, solemnly he warned: “It is regrettable 
that in an era marked by doubt and confusion, an era whose 
greatest need is steadfastness of thought and purpose, this 
court, which has been looked to as exhibiting consistency in 
adjudication, and a steadfastness which would hold the balance 
even in the face of temporary ebbs and flows of opinion, 
should now itself become the breeder of fresh doubt and con- 
fusion in the public mind as to the stability of our institutions.” 

A very few months later Justice Roberts resigned from the 
Court. 

In 1948, another election year, there came before the Court 
a case which even now stands out as a beacon light warning 
the American public of what may be comin 

The Supreme Court had in 1926 (271 U. S. 323) held that 
restrictive covenants based on race or color alone do not violate 
any rights guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. But, 
said the Court, or rather, Chief Justice Vinson and five associ- 
ates, when and if a state court enforces such contracts by 
injunctive process that state action contravenes the amend- 
ment. There was no dissent here, but three justices did not 
participate. 

Not long thereafter the question arose: Can such a restrictive 
covenant be enforced at law by a suit for damages against a 
co-covenantor who broke the covenant? The Supreme Court, 
or rather, six of the Associate Justices, held that it could not. 

Chief Justice Vinson who had written the 1948 opinion, 
dissented. I believe he thought he was doing his duty when he 
said: 

“Since we must rest our decision on the Constitution 
alone, we must set aside predilections on social policy, and 
adhere to the settled rules which restrict the exercise of 
our power of judicial review, remembering that the only 
restraint upon this power is our own sense of self-restraint.” 
That solemn admonition was delivered June 15, 1953. 

Brown v. Topeka and the other segregation cases had been 
argued. One week before, June 8, 1953, the Court had ordered 
the cases restored to the docket and assigned for reargument 
the following October (1953). Counsel were invited to discuss 
particularly several questions, the first of which was: 

“What evidence is there that the Congress which submitted 
and the State legislatures and conventions which ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment contemplated or did not contemplate, 
understood or did not understand, that it would abolish segre- 
gation in public schools?” 

Chief Justice Vinson was not destined to live to hear the 
answer to that question, or to decide the legal effect of the 
answer. He died suddenly September 8, 1953. Governor Earl 
Warren was given a recess appointment and took office 
October 5, 1953. The segregation cases were argued in De- 
cember and decided May 17, 1954. They were argued before 
and decided by a Court composed of Chief Justice Warren of 
California, and Associate Justices Black of Alabama, Reed of 
Kentucky, Frankfurter of Massachusetts, Douglas of Connecti- 
cut, Jackson of New York, Burton of Ohio, Clark of Texas, 
and Minton of Indiana. 

The answers to the question which had been propounded by 
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the Court headed by Chief Justice Vinson showed beyond a 
doubt that the Congress which submitted the Fourteenth 
Amendment did not contemplate or understand that it would 
abolish segregation in public schools. 

These answers were ignored. 

The answers also demonstrated that by decisions of their 
Courts of last resort rendered soon after the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the States of California, New York, 
Ohio and Indiana in unmistakable terms showed that they 
did not understand or contemplate that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment would abolish segregation in the public schools. 

These decisions were ignored as were decisions by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, and a decision rendered 
by a Federal Judge, a former Union General, sitting in 
Louisiana. 

The Chief Justice ignored the written manifestation of 
California’s understanding. Other Associate Justices ignored 
the written manifestation of the understanding of their states 
—New York, Ohio, Indiana. 

It is beyond understanding that this decision of May 17, 
1954 should have been unanimous. One cannot but wonder: 
What would have been the result had Chief Justice Vinson 
lived? Had he foreseen the result and did he dread having to 
write another bitter dissent as he had in the restrictive 
covenant case of 1953? Or was it his hope that he could 
prevent the chaos and confusion which have ensued from the 
decision handed down just eight months after his death? 

Only the Associate Justices who survive know the answer. 

Am I—are you—to stand forthright in defense of that 
decision? 

Is it irresponsible abuse, is it ridiculous and un-American 
sniping, when we say that the Supreme Court in rendering it 
swept aside doctrines of American constitutional law estab- 
lished for over a century, and substituted therefor juris- 
prudence based on the doctrines of Swedish psychologists? 

Is it irresponsible abuse for me to say that that decision 
carried almost to the ultimate “doubt and confusion in the 
public mind as to the stability of our institutions”? 

I say “almost to the ultimate” for I want to bring to you now 
expressions from Justices, Judges and lawyers demonstrating 
that since May 17, 1954, that doubt and confusion in the 
public mind as to the stability of our institutions has from 
year to year, from month to month, almost from day to day, 
increased. , 

In the school segregation cases, Justice Frankfurter had for- 
gotten the fine sentiments he expressed in the West Virginia 
flag salute case a few years before. There (319 U. S. 642) he 
had said: 

“One who belongs to the most vilified and persecuted 
minority in history is not likely to be insensible to the free- 
doms guaranteed by our Constitution. Were my personal at- 
titude relevant I should wholeheartedly associate myself with 
the general libertarian views in the court's opinion; repre- 
senting as they do the thought and action of a lifetime. 
But as judges, we are neither Jew nor Gentile, neither 
Catholic nor agnostic. We owe equal attachment to the Con- 
stitution and are equally bound by our judicial obligations 
whether we derive our citizenship from the earliest or the 
latest immigrants to these shores. As a member of this Court, 
I am not justified in writing my private notions of policy 
into the Constitution, no matter how deeply I may cherish 
them or how mischievous I may deem their disregard.” 

He was to overlook these lofty sentiments many more times 
after their utterance. 

Just a couple of years after the school segregation cases, 
he joined with Justices Clark, Black, Douglas and Chief Justice 
Warren in holding that New York could not discharge a 
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professor in one of her colleges who had utilized the privilege 
against self-incrimination to avoid answering a question re- 
lating to his official conduct. (350 U. S. 551—Slochower) 
The other four judges criticized that holding. Justice Reed 
started his dissent with this criticism “. . . the Court (sic) 
strikes deep into the authority of New York to protect its 
local governmental institutions from influences of officials 
whose conduct does not meet the declared state standards for 
employment.” 

Justice Harlan criticized thus: “I think that a State may 
justifiably consider that teachers who refuse to answer ques- 
tions concerning their official conduct are no longer qualified 
for public school teaching, on the ground that their refusal to 
answer jeopardizes the confidence that the public should have 
in its school system.” 

Perhaps, the situation in New York's school system today 
demonstrates that the criticisms of the minority were not un- 
warranted. 

About the same time, Justice Frankfurter joined with the 
same four plus Justice Harlan (350 U. S.) in holding in the 
now famous Nelson case that the Smith Act superseded the 
Pennsylvania Sedition Act, and prevented Pennsylvania from 
enforcing her state statute against a person charged with acts 
of sedition against the Federal government. 

Those of my generation can remember how many, many 
prosecutions there were in the state courts for violations of 
the state liquor laws despite the fact that there was a Federal 
organic law on the subject, and statutes to implement it. 

Vehement has been the criticism of this Nelson case. The 
first criticism was in Justice Reed’s dissent. He logically called 
attention to the fact that the Smith Act appears in that title 
of the United States Code which codifies the federal criminal 
laws. A section of that Title is: “Nothing in this title shall 
be held to take away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof.” 

“That declaration,” he said, “springs from the federal char- 
acter of our nation. It recognizes the fact that maintenance of 
order and fairness rests primarily with the States . . . The ma- 
jority’s position in this case cannot be reconciled with that 
clear authorization of Congress.” 

About the same time (351 U. S. 12), Mr. Justice Black 
announced the judgment of the Court in Griffin v. People of 
the State of Illinois in an opinion in which Chief Justice War- 
ren, Justice Douglas and Justice Clark joined. Justice Frank- 
furter concurred in the judgment. Griffin and others had been 
convicted of armed robbery, in an Illinois state court. They 
filed a motion to have a copy of the record furnished them 
free on the ground of their poverty. Their motion was denied. 
The Supreme Court held 5 to 4 that this was error. 

Let the criticism come from Justice Harlan who cogently 
concluded his dissent: “As I view this case, it contains none 
of the elements hitherto regarded as essential to justify action 
by this Court under the Fourteenth Amendment. In truth 
what we have here is but the failure of Illinois to adopt as 
promptly as other states a desirable reform in its criminal pro- 
cedure. . . . regard for our system of federalism requires that 
matters such as this be left to the States. However strong 
may be one’s inclination to hasten the day when im forma 
pauperis criminal procedures will be universal among the 
States, I think it is beyond the province of this court to tell 
Illinois that it must provide such procedures.” 

As deferentially as possible I frame my criticism in the form 
of a question: “Must Illinois (and other states) now admit 
to her colleges and universities applicants who say they cannot 
on account of poverty pay the requisite fees?” 

I suppose we shall soon have to face that question. 

The next year really came the deluge. Time does not permit 
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me to discuss all the cases in which the minority indulged in 
vigorous criticism. Let us look at a few. Let's start with 
Konigsberg v. The State Bar of California (353 U. S. 252) 
Of it, Mr. William H. Rehnquist of the Arizona Bar has re- 
cently said in an American Bar Association Journal article: 

“A decision of any court based on a combination of 
charity and ideological sympathy at the expense of generally 
applicable rules of law is regrettable no matter whence it 
comes. But what could be tolerated as a warm-hearted 
aberration in the local trial judge becomes nothing less than 
a constitutional transgression when enunciated by the high- 
est court of the land.” (Vol. 44, A.B.A.J. p. 232). 

That case arose out of a proceeding by Konigsberg for ad- 
mission to the California Bar. The Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia affirmed the action of the State Committee of Bar 
Examiners in refusing certification. The Supreme Court of the 
United States granted certiorari. Justice Black, with the Chief 
Justice, Justices Douglas, Burton and Brennan concurring, 
held that there was no evidence in the record which rationally 
justified a finding that Konigsberg had failed to establish his 
good moral character or failed to show that he did not advo- 
cate forceful overthrow of the government, even though he 
refused to answer questions as to his political associations. | 
suggest: “Who constitutionally determines rationality?” Justice 
Frankfurter dissented on jurisdictional grounds, rather be- 
latedly admonishing that “This Court has a special responsi- 
bility to be particularly mindful of the respective boundaries 
between state and federal authority.” (If it were not tragic, it 
would be laughable.) 

Justice Harlan dissented vigorously and lengthily, (353 
U. S. 276, 312), concluding with this cogent criticism: 

“. . . It seems to me altogether beyond question that a 
State may refuse admission tc its Bar to an applicant, no 
matter how sincere, who refuses to answer questions which 
are reasonably relevant to his qualifications and which do 
not invade a constitutionally privileged area. The opinion 
of the Court does not really question this; it solves the 
problem by denying that it exists. But what the Court has 
really done, I think, is simply to impose on California its 
own notions of public policy and judgment. For me, today’s 
decision represents an unacceptable intrusion into a matter 
of state concern.” 

The Supreme Court of Oregon must have thought so, too. 
A week after Konigsberg, the Supreme Court vacated a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Oregon, im re Frank Victor 
Patterson (353 U. S. 952) amd remanded the case for re- 
consideration in the light of Konigsberg (and the Schware 
case from New Mexico, decided the same day). 

A writer in the March issue of the American Bar Journal 
says: The reconsideration left the Oregon court unmoved, 
and on December 4, 1957, it adhered to its decision that 
Patterson could not practice law in Oregon's courts. The fact 
of membership in the Communist party was not the basis of 
the Court's decision. Rather it was the Court's conclusion 
that the applicant had lied when he testified that the ultimate 
aims of the Party were to make America, by the use of demo- 
cratic processes, a more nearly perfect democracy. “Our find- 
ing against the petitioner,” the Oregon court concluded, “rests 
primarily on our belief that he testified falsely under oath.” 
And, the Court added, “False testimony relating to the aims 
and nature of the Communist Party should not be less ma- 
terial in weighing the moral character of an applicant for 
admission to the Bar than false testimony with regard to any 
other issue relevant to the matter of moral character.” (318 
Pac. 2d 907; Vol. 44 A.B.J., p. 264). 

A month or so later, Chief Justice Warren announced the 
judgment of the Court and delivered an opinion in the case of 
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Sweezy v. New Hampshire, (352 U. S. 812), Justices Black, 
Douglas and Brennan joined. Justice Whittaker did not par- 
ticipate. Justices Frankfurter and Harlan concurred in the 
result. Justices Clark and Burton dissented. 

Sweezy was a professor in a New Hampshire college. He 
was convicted of contempt for failure to answer questions 
propounded by the Attorney General of New Hampshire 
acting pursuant to legislative authority to investigate sub- 
versive activities. New Hampshire's Supreme Court affirmed. 
The United States Supreme Court reversed. As a result the 
Attorney General of New Hampshire has become a States’ 
Righter. He didn’t think his State had invaded the professor's 
liberties “in the areas of academic freedom and _ political 
expression.” 

Mr. Justice Tom Clark, joined by Mr. Justice Burton, did 
some right pungent criticizing that June day last year. He 
started off: “The Court today has denied the State of New 
Hampshire the right to investigate the extent of ‘subversive 
activities’ within its boundaries in the manner chosen by the 
legislature. . .. My Brothers Frankfurter and Harlan conclude, 
as do I, that the internal affairs of the New Hampshire State 
Government are of no concern to us.” Where, or where, was 
that doctrine on May 17, 1954? 

Then, a little later, he said: “The short of it is that the 
Court blocks New Hampshire's efforts to enforce its law,” 
and criticizes what he says is an extension of the doctrine of 
the Nelson case, in which he had joined. He thought, he says, 
that “we had left open for legitimate state control any sub- 
versive activity leveled against the interest of the State. I for 
one intended to suspend state action only in the field of sub- 
version against the nation and thus avoid a race to the court 
house door between federal and state prosecutors . . . I thought 
we had left open a wide field for state action, but implicit 
in the opinions today is a contrary conclusion. They destroy 
the fact-finding power of the State in this field and I dissent 
from this wide sweep of their coverage.” 

The Justice was perceiving Frankenstein in action, and he 
didn’t like what he saw. 

I, for one, wonder how a person can be guilty of “sub- 
versive activity leveled against the interest of the State” and 
be innocent of “subversion against the nation.” 

Justice Clark’s criticism in dissent sounded like the an- 
guished cry of a man who was beginning to perceive that the 
trend had gone too far. 

That thought was bolstered when we read his criticism 
dissenting in the Watkins case, decided the same day. (354 
U. S. 178). 

Watkins’ conviction for contempt of Congress was affirmed 
by the District of Columbia Court of Appeals. The Chief 
Justice, speaking for a majority of the Court, held that where 
the particular inquiry by a sub-committee of the Un-American 
Activities Committee of Congress purported to involve Com- 
munist infiltration in labor, but most of the witnesses had no 
connection with labor, and questions were asked of Watkins 
which he refused to answer, involving persons almost a quarter 
of whom were not labor people, and the chairman's only re- 
sponse to Watkins’ objection was that the sub-committee was 
investigating subversion and subversive propaganda, Watkins 
had insufficient basis for determining the pertinency of the 
questions, and his conviction under statute for refusal to 
answer was invalid under the due process clause. 

Of that holding, Justice Clark said: “As I see it the chief 
fault in the majority opinion is its michievous curbing of the 
informing function of Congress.” That is the opening 
sentence of a critical dissent which continues for twenty pages 
and concludes with this sentence: “To carry on its heavy re- 
sponsibility the compulsion of truth that does not incriminate 
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is not Only necessary to the Congress but is permitted within 
the limits of the Constitution.” 

But, any thought that Justice Clark was of the real opinion 
that the trend had gone too far was dissipated by his concur- 
ring with the Chief Justice and Justices Black, Douglas and 
Brennan in Lambert v. California, decided December 16, 1953. 
(355 U.S. 225, 78 S. Cr. 240, 26 U. S. Law Week 4059). 

In this decision, the five, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Douglas, held unconstitutional a Los Angeles ordinance re- 
quiring ex-convicts remaining in the city for more than five 
days to register with the police. The ordinance violated due 
process of law because “there was no showing that the ap- 
pellant knew of the registration requirement or had an op- 
portunity to know of it.” 

Justice Frankfurter, joined by Justices Harlan and Whittaker, 
wrote a dissenting opinion expressing this criticism of the 
majority: “The present decision will turn out to be an isolated 
deviation from the strong current of precedents—a derelict 
on the waters of the law.” 

In plain English, he meant that it would never be cited 
except to be distinguished. 

But, to go back to the summer of 1957. 

This discussion, abridged though it must be, could not be 
considered even partially complete without mention of the 
Jencks case, and the criticism it brought down. 

Jencks was prosecuted for filing a false non-communist 
affidavit with the National Labor Relations Board. He was 
convicted. The case found its way to the Supreme Court. There 
it was held that Jencks was entitled to an order directing the 
government to produce for inspection all reports of two gov- 
ernment witnesses to the F.B.I. touching upon events and 
activities as to which they testified at the trial, and was entitled 
to imspect such reports and to decide whether to use them in 
his defense. 

About the only justification the Court could give for that 
holding was “Justice requires no less.” 

The first criticism of that holding came from Justice Clark. 
He started off by saying that the holding of the Court “fashions 
a new rule of evidence which is foreign to our federal juris- 
prudence. The rule has always been to the contrary.” He con- 
cluded: “This is only one of some 10 Communist affidavit 
cases now pending in the trial and appellate courts. Unless this 
case goes as did Gold’s, the question of the sufficiency of in- 
structions will come up in this as well as in each of the other 
cases. The Court is sorely divided on this important issue 
and proper judicial administration requires that charges as to 
what constitutes membership and affiliation in the Communist 
party be announced.” 

Now let's go back to the editorial of February 21st—and 
quote from it again: 

“Our courts have been subject to irresponsible abuse, 
to ridiculous and un-American sniping by fanatics who 
charge Communist influence.” 

I have not engaged in irresponsible abuse. I am not a 
fanatic. I have not engaged in ridiculous and un-American 
sniping. I have not charged Communist influence. I have 
discussed with you several cases. Those discussed, decided re- 
cently, are these: 

The Slochower case; 

The Nelson case; 

The Griffin case; 

The Konigsberg case; 

The Sweezy case; 

The Watkins case; 

The Jencks case. 

In each of them, except the Griffin case, there was some 
question involving “Communism” and in every instance the 
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case was decided in favor of the party against whom there was 
at least a suspicion of participation in Communistic activity. 

(There are many more. ) 

To come back to the Jencks case—did the Department of 
Justice stand forthright in defense of the Supreme Court? It 
did not. The Jencks case was decided June 3, 1957. The ink 
was hardly dry on the opinion when S. 2377 was introduced. 
Accompanying the report on that bill (Report No 569) is a 
Statement ~by Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., then Attorney 
General of the United States, which commences: “S. 2377 to 
amend the procedures for production of statements and re- 
ports in Federal criminal cases is intended to correct a grave 
emergency in law enforcement which has resulted from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Jencks v. United States in 
the field of law enforcement.” 

Yet, my friends, when we try to correct a grave emergency 
in public education which has resulted from the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Brown v. Topeka, and the other seg- 
regation cases, we are told that we are disobeying the law of 
the land, we are told by a newspaper published in our own 
State that we should stand forthright in the defense of a 
decision which every lawyer, worth his salt, knows is an 
abomination in the eyes of the law. 

The Attorney General was joined by an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury endorsing the bill necessitated by the Jencks 
case. 

There is pending in the Senate today a bill by Senator 
Jenner of Indiana seeking, not to stand torthright in the de- 
fense of the Supreme Court in its decisions in the Watkins 
case, the Slochower case, the Nelson case, the Sweezy case, but 
to see to it that such decisions can not be repeated, to deprive 
the Supreme Court of jurisdiction in those fields. 

The only trouble with the Jenner bill is that it does not go 
far enough. 

That same June of 1957, there was decided the case of 
Mallory v. United States. Mailory had been convicted of rape 
in the District of Columbia and sentenced to death. The 
Supreme Court, speaking through Justice Frankfurter (354 
U. S. 449) held that the defendant had not been arraigned 
with sufficient promptness, and that therefore the admission 
of his confession was improper. 

Neither the Congress nor the Judge who presided in the 
trial of Mallory are standing forthright in defense of that one. 
(354 U. S. 449). 

On March 7, the Senate Sub-Committee on Constitutional 
Rights began hearings on bills which would reverse that de- 
cision. (N. Y. Times, March 8, 1958, p. 7). 

Representative Kenneth Keating, ranking Republican on the 
Judiciary Committee introduced a bill to reverse the Mallory 
decision. 

At the March 7 hearing, Judge Alexander Holtzoff, the 
trial judge who sentenced Mallory to death, testified in oppo- 
sition to the Supreme Court decision. He “deplored” attacks 
on the Supreme Court but felt it was “no disrespect to criti- 
cize its decisions.” 

There were other witnesses strongly opposed to legislation 
changing the Mallory decision. Among them was Professor 
Arthur Sutherland of the Harvard Law School. 

The strongest voice which has yet been sounded warning 
us of this judicial oligarchy, this super-legislature, this super- 
board of bar examiners is that of Judge Learned Hand. 

In the United States-News and World Report of March 7 
is an article with reference to his receent lectures at Harvard 
Law School demonstrating that it is no part of a lawyer's duty 
to stand forthright in the defense of any Court which pursues 
a course contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 

Judge Hand, now retired, is one of the most eminent men 
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ever to sit on the Federal Bench. For many years he presided 
over the Second Circuit Court of Appeals in New York. 

I do hope that the Dean, Faculty and Student Body of the 
Harvard Law School will give heed to Judge Hand's warning 
and rebuke of the Supreme Court for its tendency to set itself 
up as a third legislative chamber. 

Judge Hand demonstrated, too, that the Supreme Court re- 
cently has not only proceeded to impose its own views of 
what is wise or unwise legislation, irrespective of constitutional 
powers, but seems to have applied hostile rules where “prop- 
erty” is involved and softer rules where “liberty” is at issue. 

You lawyers who have to read, study and try to apply 
Supreme Court decisions, know in advance, when you pick up 
one involving employer and employee or labor and man- 
agement, just where four of the Justices will be aligned. 
Cases before the Court are measured by this group not by 
the yardstick, “Does the decision of the lower court under 
review square with the Constitution and laws as they are 
written?” but by the yardstick: “Does the decision of the 
lower court under review meet owr views of what is right and 
wrong?” 

If you think that statement is an exaggeration, that it is 
unbridled criticism, you have only to pick out three cases of 
the many, and read them. 

Look at the School Segregation cases, and the language at 
page 493: 

“Does segregation of children in public schools solely 
on the basis of race, even though the physical facilities and 
other ‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the children 
of the minority group of equal educational opportunities. 
We believe that it does.” 

Theretofore, laws had been enacted according to the “beliefs” 
of the legislators, and their validity determined by the Court's 
measuring them by the test of the Constitution. 

Now, their validity is determined by the “beliefs” of a 
majority of the Court sitting in a given case. 

Look at the Griffin case, and the language at page 16. 
Justice Black said, “Providing equal justice for poor and rich, 
weak and powerful alike is an age-old problem.” The majority 
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then proceeded to promulgate a judgment of the Court which 
was nothing more or less than their belief as to how equal 
justice should be provided. They measured the case not by 
the Constitution of the United States but by their construc- 
tion of the Old Testament. (See 251 U. S. 16, note 10). 

Finally, look at the Jencks case. No Constitutional provi- 
sion was violated, no statute was violated, when the District 
Court in Texas refused to direct the Government to produce 
F.B.I. reports to be used by counsel for the defense in cross- 
examining government witnesses. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for this Circuit so held. When the case reached the 
Supreme Court, Justice Brennan writing for the majority said: 
“We now hold that the petitioner was entitled to an order 
directing the government to produce for inspection” these 
reports. “We hold further that petitioner is entitled to inspect 
the reports.” 

Why did they hold that? 

What constitutional provisions authorized those holdings? 

What statute authorized those holdings? 

The answer is “none.” 

The Court did not even attempt to justify its “holdings” 
by citing /egal authority therefor. 

The “authority” for the holding was the opinion, the belief 
of the Judges that “Justice requires no less.” (353 U. S. 669). 

What are we, as lawyers, going to do about decisions such 
as those? 

Do you think that it is your duty ro “stand forthright” behind 
them, and so let five men on the Supreme Court supersede 
the President of the United States, and our elected Congress? 

You may think that to be your duty. 

I do not conceive it to be mine. 

On the contrary, I conceive it to be my duty, as a citizen 
of the United States, as a lawyer sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Constitution of Georgia, 
to warn those who are not trained in the law of what is hap- 
pening to them. 

In so doing, I join with Judge Hand when he says: “For 
myself it would be most irksome to be ruled by a bevy of 
Platonic Guardians.” 
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HILE I AM in the posture of taking the negative 
W side in a debate on the question “Whether the 

appellate power of the Supreme Court should be 
limited or more expressly declared,” 1 want to make it per- 
fectly plain at the outset that I am not on the defensive. I am 
not here to defend the Supreme Court. On the contrary, I 
am here to express appreciation of the unique services which 
the Court, in recent years, has performed within our constitu- 
tional framework in the cause of human rights. As I have 
said on another occasion, the Court has, in my judgment, 
achieved a high level of performance in its hrstorical role, 
which has not been matched by either of the other branches 
of the National Government. It has shown the highest fidelity 
to the rule of law. 

I have found it almost incredible that lawyers on the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary could bring themselves to support 
the kind of measure, in relation to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which we find in the so-called Jenner-Butler 
bill. In a word, the proposal is so bad that it does not merit 


more than momentary attention. I have, thus, been greatly 
heartened by a report in yesterday's New York Times to the 
effect that the bill looks like a dead duck for this session of 
Congress. As a lawyer and a citizen, I fervently hope that 
we can soon put the matter entirely aside as simply an un- 
happy memory. Meanwhile, we are here to discuss more 
broadly the question of limitation of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court or more specific declaration of that 
power. 

We should approach this discussion in adequate context. 
Insofar as we are talking about the Court's role in constitu- 
tional interpretation, we must bear in mind that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is, in a just sense, a political 
instrument. It is a charter of government, one of the most 
striking features of which is the substantive and procedural 
safeguards of the Bill of Rights and the post-Civil War amend- 
ments designed to protect the individual against the arbitrary 


- exercise of governmental authority. 


The interpretation of a politico-legal instrument is neces- 
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sarily, in a substantial sense, a political process. This is patently 
the case in a Federal system such as ours, under which prob- 
lems of interpretation arise with respect to the distribution 
of powers within the Federal Government, as well as to the 
distribution of powers between the Federal Government and 
the States. We are all aware, of course, that in some demo- 
cratic countries, such as the United Kingdom and France, the 
courts do not have the power of judicial review with respect 
to constitutional questions. In Franc. this is so even though 
that country has a written constitution. There is no occasion 
here, however, to re-examine the question whether judicial 
review of legislation on constitutional grounds is indispensable 
or highly desirable in our system. I have heard no challenge 
to that long-established judicial power which is so much a part 
of our scheme of things. 

I will simply add, in passing, that I agree with Mr. Justice 
Holmes that the Union would be imperiled if the Supreme 
Court could not declare State laws void as in conflict with 
the Constitution. I will have more to say about this with 
specific reference to the appellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

Another important general consideration is that the work 
of the Supreme Court should be viewed in terms of its institu- 
tional role and its operative processes as distinguished from 
preoccupation with particular decisions. Any branch of the 
Government can reach decisions which are disapproved by 
a great many of our people. In the case of the Supreme Court 
the matters which finally come to a decision on the merits by 
the Court are particularly likely, as all lawyers know, to be 
quite controversial and open to important differences of 
opinion. There is no escaping dissatisfaction in some quarters 
with decisions in such matters. 

To take power away from a primary organ of Government 
because of what some people think is an erroneous decision 
or line of decisions is to attack the institution and the processes 
by which it works. Unhappily, in recent years, we have seen 
manifestation of this kind of thing with respect to each of 
the three departments of the Federal Government. Philo- 
sophically, the “curb the Court” attitude is cut from the 
same cloth as the Bricker amendment attack upon the treaty 
power and the Reed-Dirksen attack upon the taxing power 
of Congress. In each instance the philosophy is negative and, 
carried to an extreme, could be utterly nihilistic. It has de- 
pressed me beyond words that this jirid of self-defeating point 
of view is as widely embraced as it is in a land of freemen 
who should have faith in their institutions and should be 
dedicated to a positive approach to the resolution of human 
problems. 

The proposition I have just stated is conspicuously sound 
with respect to the judicial branch of the Government in view 
of the recognized essentiality of independence of judgment. 
I think that it would be intolerable to have the work of the 
Supreme Court continually overhung with the threat of con- 
gressional limitation of appellate jurisdiction. Congress would 
be in the ridiculous posture of trying to keep the Court in line. 

The fact that the legislative branch of the National Govern- 
ment has often enacted measures which did not pass the con- 
stitutional test and has been particularly aggressive recently 
in reaching over into the executive branch is no justification 
for proposing constitutional amendments to curb the Congress. 
The President has reacted properly against measures which 
would violate the separation of powers by giving congressional 
committees a veto over executive action. In the long run, 
strength and firmness in the several branches will tend to 
maintain a tolerable balance. 

I can dispose of the question whether the appellate power 
of the Supreme Court should be more expressly declared very 
briefly—at least to my own satisfaction. Some years ago a 
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proposed constitutional amendment, which took the name in 
popular parlance of one of the Senators who are now bent 
upon curbing the Court, and which was designed to protect 
the independence of the Supreme Court and fortify the quality 
of its membership, gained strong support in the profession. A 
principal feature of this proposal was a provision expressly 
giving the Court appellate jurisdiction as to law and fact in 
all cases arising under the Constitution, and removing this 
jurisdiction entirely from congressional control. The proposal 
was ably supported by the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York and by such distinguished individual lawyers 
as the late Owen J. Roberts. 

As I have previously publicly declared, 1 do not embrace 
that proposal. I think that in the complex and delicate system 
of checks and balances in our political scheme of things we 
have achieved and maintained a notable degree of inde- 
pendence for the Court at the same time that we have left 
the Congress free to make change in the pattern of appellate 
court review, as the total interests of the country might 
indicate. In spite of the intemperate character of the current 
attack on the Court, I continue to oppose constitutional 
change. This is a period in which Congress is in the ascendancy 
in the political branches of the Government, but that does 
not mean that it will embrace an ad hoc emotional attack 
upon the Supreme Court. 

I think it is fair to say at this juncture that my opposition 
to the so-called Butler amendment, which was designed to 
protect the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
constitutional cases, places me in a strong moral position to 
insist on legislative restraint and mature responsibility in the 
exercise of congressional power over the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court. 

I am far from envious of the position of those who are 
seeking to limit the Court's jurisdiction. A review of the 
decisions which have been most under attack discloses that 
nearly all of them have been concerned in one way or another 
with the meaning and application of the rule of law in the 
relationship of the individual with government. All under fire 
in the Jenner-Butler bill have involved some aspect of loyalty 
or security. They are illustrative of the fact that in this day 
the focus of the problem of preserving ordered liberty is the 
clash of security measures with individual freedom. I think 
that the sensitivity of the Court to individual human values 
in these cases is an ennobling and invigorating feature of our 
contemporary America, of which we should all be justly 
proud. Those who attack the Court are arrayed on the side 
of governmental authority and against human rights. Their 
moral position is extremely vulnerable. We hear endless talk 
about States rights and national security without even a passing 
apology for the way State authority has been exercised de- 
liberately to deny equal treatment under the law to Negro 
citizens. I will mention one example. The continuing efforts 
of southern legislatures to disenfranchise Negro citizens is 
a mockery which shames me as a native of that region. 

This brings me to my next point—States rights argumenta- 
tion does not assist us in the present discussion. If we put 
first things first, we shall recognize that what is important 
is human values, individual and social. Political arrangements 
in either a unitary state or a Federal union are but means to 
an end; they have no ultimate significance. They are the or- 
ganizational tools of society which are employed to protect and 
assure the realization of human values. To stress States rights 
as if the State portion of total authority in our system were 
sacrosanct is to attribute a significance to State power which 
is sharply at odds with our philosophy that government is 
the servant of all the people, not the master of even a minority 
group. In this light we see government in terms of responsi- 
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bilities and, emphatically not of powers, jurisdiction, or 
authority. The purpose of entrusting authority to government 
is to enable it to discharge responsibilities relating to the 
welfare of man as a social being. 

In this perspective it should be evident that the central 
problem in the public school desegregation cases did not have 
to do with State jurisdiction of public schools—no one ques- 
tions State jurisdiction. The problem related to the method of 
exercising State jurisdiction in a way to meet the States’ 
responsibility to deal evenhandedly with persons under their 
jurisdiction as required by the 14th amendment. It is not 
significant here that the 14th amendment fails to refer spe- 
cifically to public education. A broad safeguard of human 
rights is not the sort of thing that would be so drafted as to 
refer explicitly to this or that area of governmental jurisdiction. 
What the 14th amendment does, among other things, is to 
make it the law of the land that the States, as members of 
the national Union, bear an enforceable responsibility to live 
by the rule of law in dealing with persons under their juris- 
diction. 

It is time that I get down to cases. It is not feasible in the 
time available to me to consider all of the decisions of the 
Court, which have been the subject of vigorous criticism in 
the current “curb the Court” movement. To confine the dis- 
cussion within manageable limits I shall focus attention upon 
the cases which were the subjects of attack in the original 
Jenner bill and in the amended bill as reported out by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. The original bill 
was designed to take from the Supreme Court all appellate 
jurisdiction in cases in which there was drawn into question 
the validity of two classes of Federal governmental activity 
and three classes of State and local governmental activity. The 
first relates broadly to “any function or practice of, or the 
jurisdiction of, any committee or subcommittee of the United 
States Congress, or any action or proceeding against a witness 
charged with contempt of Congress.” It was aimed at Watkins 
v. United States (354 U. S. 178 (1957) ). It is important to 
indicate briefly what was decided in that case. 

Watkins was prosecuted under the Federal statute which 
makes it a crime to refuse to answer a question pertinent to 
an inquiry being conducted by a congressional committee. The 
committee in this case was the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Watkins was subpoenaed and appeared before a sub- 
committee of that committee. He was an individual with a 
long career in labor affairs, principally in the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union. There was no explicit indication, either by 
statute or resolution or by statements by the subcommittee or 
its chairman, as to the scope and thrust of the inquiry. At the 
hearing, Watkins testified very freely as to his own past 
political associations and activities, but refused to answer when 
asked whether 30 individuals, whose names were read to him, 
had been members of the Communist Party. He did not rely 
upon the privilege against self-incrimination; instead, he in- 
sisted that this line of questioning was not relevant. It was 
for this refusal that he was prosecuted and convicted. The 
Supreme Court reversed by a vote of 6 to 1. In effect, the 
Court held that the scope of the inquiry had not been suf- 
ficiently defined to afford the witness a basis for determining, 
at the peril of fine or imprisonment, the pertinency or relevancy 
of questions asked; there was no definite indication that the 
question under inquiry was communism in the labor move- 
ment. One may disagree with this result, but it is surely a 
rational position. It is perfectly plain that it is not due process 
of law to subject an individual to criminal punishment under 
a statute which is so vague as to leave the individual unable 
to make a reasonable determination as to where the legal line 
1S. 
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Of course, it can be argued that the investigation of com- 
munism in general is a sufficiently definite “question under 
inquiry.” The Court refused to uphold the delegation to a 
committee of such a broad range of ‘inquiry. Its reasoning was 
a bit elusive but the thrust of it, I think, is that such a broad 
committee charter leaves the situation well nigh vagrant and 
affords no satisfactory basis for judicial determination of in- 
dividual rights as affected by committee action. 

It is understandable that the Watkins case aroused criticism 
and resentment in Congress, especially as aggressive and 
bossy a Congress as the 85th, but when we look at the situa- 
tion calmly one is hard put to find anything at all extreme in 
what the Court did. Surely, if witnesses are to be subject 
to punishment for contempt of Congress for refusing to 
answer questions, it makes sense for the courts to insist that 
witnesses be afforded a good indication of what the inquiry 
is about. It remains to be demonstrated, moreover, that Con- 
gress is hampered by a decision which merely says, in effect, 
if you are going to hale your principals, the citizenry, before 
you and make them talk about their activities and associations, 
you must make it reasonably clear what you are driving at. 

It will be seen that the original Jenner bill was not confined 
to the kind of problems involved in the Watkins case, but 
would have removed committee functions, practices and actions 
generally from the reach of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court. The bill, as reported out by the committee, while still 
highly objectionable, is a far cry from the original proposal 
in this respect. It is not addressed to the jurisdiction oi the 
Supreme Court. What it does is add a proviso to the criminal 
statute involved in the Watkins case, which would make a 
ruling of a legislative committee final on any question of 
pertinency raised by a witness. Certainly, as to a question which 
might go beyond the very congressional power of inquiry, as 
distinguished from a question objectionable because not rele- 
vant to a particular legitimate inquiry, this provision is open 
to grave constitutional doubt. It is an extraordinary thing, 
moreover, in that it would make a man’s liberty depend upon 
a determination by a legislative committee of a mixed question 
of law and fact without any of the normal safeguards of 
criminal procedure. This is a curious retreat from the original 
attack on the appellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

A second provision of the original bill would have excluded 
Federal activity concerned with removing individuals from 
service in the executive branch of the Government for security 
reasons from the range of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. This was obviously an attack upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Cole v. Young (350 U. S. 900 
(1955) ). There the Court interpreted the pertinent Federal 
statute, which authorized summary suspension of Federal em- 
ployees, in certain executive areas, in the interest of national 
security, to be applicable only to so-called sensitive positions. 
There is no occasion to go into a detailed discussion of this 
case, but it is obvious that summary suspension without pro- 
cedural safeguards is drastic action, not in keeping with the 
well-developed policy of the civil-service laws. I do not believe 
that the Court in anywise abused its function of interpretation 
in interpreting the statute as it did. In any event, the Jenner 
bill, as reported out by the committee, has omitted any 
provision on this subject, either by way of restricting the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court or by way of substantive 
regulation of the subject matter. This omission is the best 
feature I can find in the Jenner bill. 

The third provision of the original Jenner bill would have 
excluded from the Court's appellate jurisdiction any case in- 
volving the validity of any statute or executive regulation of 
any State designed to control subversive activities in the State. 
This merits but brief comment. It was just as extreme as the 
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provision as to admission to the bar. Because of dissatisfaction 
with the decision in Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Nelson 
(350 U. S. 497 (1956) ), the bill’s sponsors were willing to 
sacrifice traditional judicial recourse for the individual against 
arbitrary governmental action. 

In the committee version of the bill this provision did not 
survive. There was substituted a provision designed to lay 
down a rule to overcome the Nelson decision. Misrepresenta- 
tion of the Court's decision in this case reached an extreme in 
the strange hue and cry over the case. Let’s review what actually 
happened. 

Nelson was prosecuted in a State court of Pennsylvania 
under what is commonly known as a Little Smith Act. This 
statute made it a crime to attempt to overthrow by force and 
violence the government of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania or the Government of the United States. The indictment 
in this case, however, charged offenses only against the United 
States Government. Defendant's trial resulted in conviction, 
and the Superior Court of Pennsylvania affirmed per curiam. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, with one justice dissent- 
ing, reversed. That court held that the State law, insofar as it 
referred to offenses against the Federal Government, had been 
superseded by the Smith Act. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the view of the highest court of the 
State. The Court, speaking through che Chief Justice, reasoned 
that the Federal statutes on sedition constituted a pervasive 
pattern of legislation on a matter of dominant Federal interest 
where dual governmental activity might cause serious em- 
barrassment of administration. This is the traditional dogma 
familiar to problems of regulating commerce or labor, where 
most supersession cases have arisen. 

The outcry that followed this decision has tended again to 
obscure the true nature of the determination. It has been 
asserted by nearly all of the critics that the Nelson case has 
stricken down all State legislation dealing with sedition and 
subversion. There is no warrant for reading the case in so 
broad a fashion. All the facts presented and all that the Court 
decided concerned the power of a State to prosecute as a crime 
acts directed toward the overthrow of the Federal Government. 
It merely affirmed the State court decision. 

The fourth area of exclusion from the appellate jurisdiction 
covered by the original Jenner bill was cases involving the 
validity of rules, bylaws, or regulations of educational boards 
concerning subversive activities in their teaching bodies. This 
absurd provision has also headed for limbo. It was a reaction 
against the Court's decision in the Slochower case (Slochower 
v. Board of Education (350 U. S. 551 (1956) ), in which the 
Court determined that the application of a New York City 
charter provision calling for summary dismissal of a city em- 
ployee, who invoked the privilege against self-incrimination 
in an Official inquiry, to a Brooklyn College teacher with 
respect to testimony before a congressional committee denied 
due process. The Jenner group would employ a blunderbuss 
and fire it at random at whatever cost to the dignity and in- 
tellectual freedom of teachers. 

Of the five restrictions on the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court, which appeared in the original Jenner bill, only the 
fifth remains in the bill as reported out by the committee. That 
is a provision relating to sinieiad to the bar in any State. 
It is a proposal by 10 lawyers that no matter how flagrant a 
denial of Federal constitutional rights there may be in relation 
to admission to the legal profession, the highest Court in the 
land is not to have jurisdiction to review the matter. Thus, 
if a State board of ~~ examiners were to deny admission 
because of race or religion and this were upheld by the highest 
court in the State, there would be no recourse to the Court, 
which otherwise has the final voice in interpreting the Con- 
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stitution. What, one may ask, could possibly bring a group of 
lawyers to espouse a measure which is so insensitive to 14th 
amendment protection of human values? The answer is that 
they were striking at two recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court involving admission to State bars of individuals with 
actual or possible past Communist associations. In the case of 
Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners of New Mexico (353 U.S. 
232 (1957)), the State supreme court had upheld the ex- 
clusion of Schware from the State bar examination. He had 
been a member of the Communist Party for some 6 years 
ending in 1940. There was extensive evidence that he was a 
man of high ideals and good repute. The State court, in sup- 
porting a determination that he had not shown the required 
good moral character, declared that one who had had such a 
Communist association as Schware was a person of question- 
able character. The Supreme Court considered this so un- 
warranted and arbitrary as to amount to a denial of due process 
of law. 

The second case was Konigsberg v. State Bar of California 
(353 U. S. 253 (1957) ). Konigsberg was denied certification 
to practice law in the State because he had refused to answer 
questions as to whether he had ever been a member of the 
Communist Party, although he asserted unequivocally that he 
did not advocate the overthrow of the Government by force 
or violence or other unconstitutional means. Nonadvocacy of 
forcible overthrow was a State requirement for admission. 
Forty-two persons attested his good character. No one testified 
that his moral character was bad. There was testimony that 
he had attended party meetings in 1941, which was a time 
when the Communist Party was a recognized political party 
in the State. The Supreme Court held that he had been denied 
due process. Justice Frankfurter dissented because it was not 
at all clear to him that the State court had in fact passed 
upon a claim properly before it under the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment. So far as he could tell that court may 
have rested simply on a non-Federal ground—refusal to answer 
questions testing the reliability of applicant's denial that he 
espoused forcible overthrow of the Government. Justices 
Harlan and Clark agreed with this and also dissented on the 
merits. 

I think the unanimous decision in the Schware case is 
perfectly sound, but I agree with the dissenters in the Konigs- 
berg case. This, however, is quite irrelevant. In both cases the 
Court was concerned, as it must be, with the limitations the 
14th amendment places upon the exercise of State authority. 
There was occasion for concern about the danger to freedom 
of political thought from inquiry into political ideas and as- 
sociations. Human judgment can never approach the infallible 
and I predict that the Konigsberg decision will not stand the 
test of time—that is, if the Court is left with appellate juris- 
diction to modify the authority of the decision. 

The committee added a provision to the Jenner bill which 
is directed to a holding in the Yates case. Yates v. United 
States (77 S. Cr. 1064 (1957) ). In that case the Court upset 
convictions under the Smith Act. Among other things it inter- 
preted the Smith Act not to proscribe the advocacy and teachin 
of violent overthrow as an abstract principle as distinguish 
from incitement to action. Had it interpreted the act otherwise 
it would have faced a serious freedom of speech question 
under the reasoning in earlier cases. It noted this and was 
moved by it toward the interpretation adopted. It, thus, 
avoided the constitutional question. 

The committee proposal is not clear but is probably intended 
to make advocacy of violent overthrow as abstract doctrine 
punishable. Thus, we find in the bill another example of com- 
mittee insensitivity to the constitutional safeguards of the 
Bill of Rights. 
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This review of decisions indicates, | think, that the sharp 
criticism of the Court with reference to them has been thor- 
oughly unjustified, if not outright irresponsible. The critics 
have no case, but even if it could be said that some of the 
decisions were pretty far out of line there would be no occasion 
to restrict the appellate jurisdiction of the Court. There is 
so much at stake in the maintaining of the traditional role of 
the Court that even a number of bad decisions would be of 
infinitesimal size in comparison. 

As we have already seen, a curb-the-Court attitude is an 
attack upon the independence of the judiciary. 

An ad hoc piecemeal attack upon areas of jurisdiction is 
a crude blunderbuss method which has no discernible relation 
to rational policy in the distribution of judicial work and the 
interpretation of the Federal Constitution and statutes. If the 
appellate jurisdiction is to be re-examined it should be done 
in terms of the role of the Court as an institution and of the 
overall needs of the country with respect to the administration 
of justice. I do not now see any Occasion for that sort of re- 
examination. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


It would be bad enough, as others have observed, to have no 
unifying review of Federal cases; that would leave the law of 
the land to be interpreted differently in different circuits. Even 
worse would be elimination of Supreme Court review of State 
cases involving Federal constitutional questions. The Constitu- 
tion could not be preserved as one supreme law of the land 
for all the people, as provided by article VI without such 
review. An attack upon it is an attack upon the Union. Let 
the Court curbers bear in mind that they are playing with fire. 

For my part, I applaud the Court and hope that a more 
perfect realization upon the part of American lawyers of the 
great service the Court has been rendering the cause of human 
freedom and equality will stimulate us to establish in the 
American Bar Association a strong and active section on 
human rights. This thought I warmly commend to President 
Rhyne. Meanwhile, let us bestir ourselves to do all we can 
to give living vitality to the values espoused by the Bill of 
Rights and the post-Civil War amendments with the hoped-for 
effect that America will set a truly worthy example before a 
troubled world, which needs, more than anything else, our 
moral leadership. 


The Challenge of Asia 


THE CONFLICT OF ART, AID AND ARMAMENTS 
By JOHN C. DALY, Vice President, American Broadcasting Co. 


Delivered at the Luncheon Session of the Colgate Foreign Policy Conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, 
July 4, 1958 


Y= EXCELLENCY, Dr. Case, Dr. Wilson, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: Whenever called upon to speak on an 

occasion such as this, I recall rather painfully the 
description of members of my profession penned by the 
essayist Frank Moore Colby. Journalists, he wrote, have always 
been our most old-fashioned class; being too busy with the 
news of the day to lay aside the mental habits of fifty years 
before. I deny the indictment categorically, though you'll note 
the subject I've chosen is lifted directly from :e news of 
the day. 

The challenge in Asia—the current conflict of art, aid and 
armaments keeps all reporters busy day after day. I ran into 
these modern techniques of waging war everywhere on a 
tour of Asia this spring—and came home not a little impressed 
with the impact of each in the cold war. 

If you will permit me another quote: the celebrated Russian 
composer Modest Moussorgsky, once defined Art in these 
words: “Art”, he said, “is not an end in itself, but a means 
of addressing humanity.” Moussorgsky dates from a period 
long before communism seized his country, but the current 
rulers of the Soviet Union have seized upon his definition, 
literally, to further their objectives. Russians and their fellow 
impresarios in the world of communism embarked on a 
continuous theatrical world tour some 12 years ago—have 
spent the astronomical sum of over a half billion dollars on 
Art as a means of addressing humanity. In sophisticated na- 
tions they carefully present art for art's sake, reaping only 
the benefits popular appreciation will and must afford— 
though this, in itself, is considerable. In less advanced lands, 
they're not averse to mixing Pas de deux and Propaganda. 

An example: The Peiping Government dispatched an 
Opera company to Burma not long ago. Chinese performers 
played from a platform in an open field, massed before them 
were five thousand Burmese peasants. Intermingled with the 
Opera story, a chorus on the stage chanted communist slogans. 
Apparently catchy slogans, originating in some Kremlin 


equivalent of our Madison Avenue, the Burmese peasants 
were invited to repeat them. They did. It became a sort of 
communist community sing. 

This is one rather broad insight into the art of waging 
war with art. We, on a smaller scale, have moved to meet 
the challenge—though we're Johnny-come-latelies to the field. 

In another field of conflict—aid—we were first. But since 
1953 the Communists, though Johnny-come-latelies—have 
been threatening to brush past us with all the bustle and 
activity of a dowager dniienion Christmas baskets to the 
less fortunate. No one believes the Communists are impelled 
by Biblical appeals for good works. Nor do I pretend that all 
our own assistance programs are entirely motivated by altru- 
ism. Someone once noted that conscience gets a lot of credit 
that belongs to cold feet. As often as not, we've given to 
nations to help them and to encourage them to keep Com- 
munists, external or internal, within bounds. A difference is 
that Communists donate to dominate; we don’t. 

Among the nations of Asia, I believe Burma offers a prime 
and typical example of the Soviet technique of waging war 
through aid. Conditions were favorable for Communist entry 
in 1954. Burma was confronted with a huge surplus of its 
major export: rice, and a corresponding price drop on the 
world market. Burma also desperately wanted and needed 
technical and economic assistance to implement her develop- 
ment program. 

The Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin turned up personally 
to talk trade and aid—and there was a follow-up visit by their 
sales manager, A. L. Mikoyan. At length, in philanthropic 
tone, Russia announced to the world that it would make a 
gift to Burma of a fully equipped technological institute, a 
hotel, hospital, sports arena, a permanent agricultural and 
industrial exhibition, and not a few other major projects. 
Some of the glitter of this golden vista wore off later when 
Burma announced it would make a matching gift—of equiv- 
alent value—in rice and other products to the Soviet Union. 
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The stark fact, however, is that Soviet credits to Burma are 
estimated as high as 40 million dollars. By contrast, total 
United States grants and credits amounted to some 23 millions. 
Behind the Soviets, Red China moved in with a loan, and 
agents for the other Red Satellites swarmed in to make trade 
deals. In addition, beneath the surface, Red China had been 
waging economic war in Burma since 1950. The technique: 
a silent, active campaign to achieve political objectives 
through the supply of cheap credit to Chinese businessmen 
in Burma. The purpose: to increase their control over im- 
portant sectors of the economy. Local Chinese borrowers were 
obliged to comply with Communist directives—send their 
children to Communist schools, fly the Communist flag on 
appropriate occasions and participate in the activities of 
Chinese Communists in Burma. Both Russia and China swelled 
the ranks of this fifth column by generously supplying tech- 
nicians. There are at least sixty Russian and Chinese tech- 
nicians working on Burmese projects of such duration as to 
make them permanent residents of the country. And you 
can be sure the Burmese invited to Russia for technical in- 
struction return home with a hefty bonus of dialectics. 

Burma is but one target. It’s estimated that since 1953 
Russia has been dangerously at work distributing almost two 
billion dollars in aid. The bulk of these favored recipients 
extend along the periphery of the Communist world—from 
the Levant through Afghanistan and India and on into South- 
east Asia. All the nations along this geographical frontier offer 
important entry points for the spread of Communist power 
and influence. By their economic and cultural warfare, the 
Communists are trying to exploit the illiteracy, poverty and 
physical suffering of the newly awakened—potentially power- 
ful—bulk of the world’s population. Should they succeed 
in winning them over—either ideologically, by economic de- 
pendence, internal subversion or naked force of arms— 
certainly the precarious balance of world power would swing 
materially in favor of Russia. 

Asia offers a particularly well suited field in which to 
operate culturally and economically. The door of the past 
has opened there and man is coming out; vast numbers of 
people are shaking themselves loose from the misery and 
poverty of centuries and taking their collective and individual 
measures as men. These newly dignified human beings are 
not always as discreet as they might be about winning the 
political and economic independence they crave. Many are 
willing to follow the man or the ideology which seems to 
them most likely to fulfill the promise of their objective. 

In this struggle, it’s important to win the good opinion 
and affection of the Asian people. Culture, this expression 
of the soul and nascent dignity, has become a potent force 
in the cold war. The contending giants in this conflict for 
men’s minds and allegiance have determined that a display of 
power breeds fear and distrust, a display of material wealth 
breeds envy and hatred—but a show of cultural accomplish- 
ment wins affection and respect. 

The Soviets started in 1945—in Vienna—wisely under- 
standing that city’s artistic hunger. Materialistic errors 
ultimately lost them this advantage, but since then they have 
used the device in all areas of the world where the Communist 
is suspect. They made mistakes in the beginning—a major one 
in 1949 when they sent their famed composer Dimitri 
Shostakovich to New York—to propagandize, not to play. But 
after picking themselves up, the Soviets were wiser. They 
geared the cultural blueprint to the audience—and found 
that the roughest audience will accept art without regard to 
the artist's nationality or ideology. Soviet artistry—and it’s con- 
siderable—has come to all lands by now—and though their 
motives were often understood, and performers first received 
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with cynicism—soon the cynic is applauding, beguiled by 
sheer artistry and softening toward the system which produces 
such excellence. Those with whom you share a moment of 
beauty, converse heart to heart, with whom you unite in 
soaring, rhapsodic spiritual joy—these people can't be as bad 
as you thought. They're not, of course, most of them. The 
danger is that a growing liking for a supine people and their 
art can make Communism more palatable and the tyranny of 
a minority a probability rather than a possibility. The Soviet 
leaders are counting on it. A ~iolin string will serve as well 
as chains in binding a man, hand and foot. 

In many parts of Asia, as we have noted, Communist 
troupes—spelled t-r-o-u-p-e-s—on tour can afford to be blunt 
—larding the entertainment with propaganda, can insist on 
mixing the audience well, rich and poor, prominent and lowly. 
It’s not that way, of course, in Russia—but they like people 
to think so. 

Our formal Government-supported cultural program didn’t 
begin until 1954. Our financial investment compared to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc is small; some two and a half million an- 
nually, but we are selective and have scored notably with our 
policy that the best propaganda is no propaganda at all. One 
example of achievement came in Indonesia where the Martha 
Graham Dance Company appeared. The Independent Times 
of Indonesia wrote that they so brilliantly projected a facet 
of American art that they revealed something of our soul, 
dispelling the prevalent notion that Americans live in a 
cultural wasteland, peopled with gadgets, frankfurters and 
atom bombs. 

This past Spring, the day I put down in Tokyo, I found two 
Soviet jet airliners at the airport, discharging membe: of the 
famed Leningrad Symphony orchestra. The Soviet musicians 
had been sent to counter the favorable impression scored by 
members of the New York City Ballet, who had just concluded 
a long run. In the East, the Soviets are trying to prove their 
right to world leadership based on superior culture . . . and 
in this struggle they ask and give no quarter. I saw this 
demonstrated when the Japanese sponsors of the Leningrad 
Symphony—noting that the American tenor Jan Peerce of the 
Metropolitan Opera was due in Tokyo on tour—proposed that 
Peerce perform in a joint concert with the Leningrad Sym- 
phony. The Russian answer—a flat no. One doesn’t conquer 
by collaborating. Ironically, the Soviet refusal was a victory 
of no mean proportions for us. 

A vital objective of the cultural war is that it opens the 
door to the economic shock troops. Russia, like a good sales- 
man, first creates a favorable climate where there was distrust 
and suspicion before—and then makes the sales pitch. We, 
in a measure, seek the same ends, for there is certainly distrust 
and suspicion of our motives too. Most of the nations of Asia 
have only recently emerged from colonial rule. The United 
States, though raised in the anti-colonial tradition, has, in its 
full manhood, become closely associated with the old colonial 
powers. They are our major allies—and so we, too, are suspect. 
And Russia and Red China never pass up an opportunity to 
brand us with the hated symbol. In this pragmatic field of 
today’s facts and tomorrow's five-year plan, Russia comes to 
the economic battlefield with certain other built-in advantages. 
By climbing from a backward nation to the world’s second 
most powerful industrial leader, Russia has accomplished 
what so many of these nations hope to do. Russia is their 
model; our own nation has reached a level too high for their 
sights. Further, it would be wishful thinking to consider these 
underdeveloped nations of Asia as ready to enjoy democracy, 
as we know it. A guided democracy is closer to reality—and 
from a distance Russia may appeal to many as a more dynamic 


model. 
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Russia's entry into the field of economic aid gave many 
struggling nations in Asia, for the first time, a choice—and 
Soviet offers in many lands are welcomed as a counterbalance 
to economic dependence on Free World trade and aid. 

In dispensing aid, Russia, despite her huge outlays over the 
past five years, is considered by experts to be capable not 
only of sustaining this drain on her economy, but of vastly 
increasing it. The reason: By dictate, Russia can deprive her 
own people economically to further her objectives at home and 
overseas. Moreover, Russia can dictate how much and where 
its economic aid will go without contending with a balky 
Congress—without furious outcries of waste—and devastating 
axe-wielding—too often motivated in our political system 
by the need of Egbert J. Flaplip to be re-elected every two 
years. Russia, too, can and does offer loans at lower interest 
rates than we or the World Bank can; Russian loans go at 
two to two and a half per cent—ours as high as 4 and one 
half to five per cent. Russia is able to mount a long-range 
program—sure of the iron discipline that can look ten years 
ahead—or more. Our program depends on annual approval 
and unfortunately takes on the form of a patchwork quilt. 
Russia is able to accept surplus materials from underdeveloped 
countries, which haven't the currency to spend but which are 
the world’s primary producers of raw materials. We have 
surpluses as a burden; while Russia not only can absorb many 
of the raw materials it receives in barter deals but actually 
needs them to feed her own economy. 

_ With all these advantages, it’s not surprising that Russia 

has plunged into the underdeveloped areas to challenge us in 
the field of trade and aid. Traveling through South and South- 
east Asia this Spring, I searched for the means of grasping the 
dimensions of the Soviet challenge. In checking through the 
statistical tables of American versus Sino-Soviet aid, I must 
confess to surprise at how few of the sixty billions in foreign 
grants and loans we've disbursed since 1945 have found their 
way into the underdeveloped areas of the free world purely 
for economic development—the crying, aching need in these 
areas. Russia, by specifically meeting this need, has taken 
giant strides. For purposes of contrast, I selected the seven 
nations of South and Southeast Asia which have received aid 
both from us and from the Sino-Soviet bloc—where, in effect, 
Russia is challenging us directly. The nations: Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Nepal. Over 
the past 13 years, the United States has sent these nations some 
790 million dollars in grants and credits other than military. 
Russia and Red China, in only five years, have almost matched 
that figure: 662 millions. 

Figures, of course, do not tell the entire story. Russia has 
been selective, challenging us only in nations where we have 
no large-scale military arrangements, and where her chances 
of success consequently are greater. Our aid, of necessity, is 
dispersed over a far vaster area of the world. Some of the 
effects of the Soviet economic offensive in Asia are revealing. 
Afghanistan, close to the borders of sensitively neutral India, 
apparently now is dependent on Russia for about 30 per cent 
of its foreign trade. Last week, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced continuation of our aid to Afghanistan—now more 
important than ever to insure that the Afghans won't be 
ensnared. We might say—we never wanted an Afghan so 
badly. In Ceylon, the Sino-Soviet bloc is taking as much as 
one third to one half of the nation’s rubber exports. 

The Communist bloc is playing a leading role in the de- 
velopment of India—the major underdeveloped nation in un- 
committed Asia. The invitation is a steel mill for anyone— 
and then propagandist technicians come in by the score. 
Finally, the Sino-Soviet bloc has passed the free world in the 
amount of aid given to Indonesia, one of the richest plums in 
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all Asia, as far as known and potential raw material resources 
are concerned. In the view of many, Indonesia, turbulent, 
torn, with Communists already in its Government, is ripe for 
deeper Communist penetration, if not ultimate domination. 

Altogether, the first impression you take home with you 
from a tour of Southeast Asia is one of pessimism about the 
future of the free world there—but there are silver linings. 

In Cambodia, a constitutional monarchy raised from the 
ashes of French defeat, the people (that is to say the intel- 
lectual leadership) seem to have an enthusiasm for Com- 
munism, which, to say the least, is frustrating. Red China's 
Chou En-lai recently visited Nampeng, Cambodia's capital. 
Along his route of entry from the airport Cambodians built 
five miles of white picket fence on one side of the road and 
a line of closely spaced young saplings, encircled by white 
picket fences on the other. 

One of our peripatetic groups of investigating Congressmen 
earlier visited Nampeng also. For them—no young saplings 
and no picket fences. The Premier of Cambodia, Prince 
Norodom Sehanouck, takes aid wherever he can get it; he’s 
presently receiving help from the United States, France, Red 
China and Russia. In the past, he’s resented our insistence that 
the books be audited once in a while, and he’s known to have 
complained that Americans, generally, do not have sufficient 
respect for his office as chief of a sovereign state. 

However, of late, Prince Sehanouck has come to realize 
that there’s a great difference in the character of what Asian 
peoples might consider Free, World or Communist inter- 
ference with their sovereignty. The good Prince may be an- 
noyed by our audits of the books, but he’s now thoroughly 
alarmed by Communist infiltration. In an unprecedented action 
Premier Sehanouck has written and had published in Cam- 
bodian papers four articles under the title: Communism in 
Cambodia. 

In each article, he describes subversion of a significant 
element of society—Cambodian students, Buddhist priests, the 
rural population and young people. The Prince is especially 
shaken by subversion of students. Cambodian youngsters sent 
—not to Russia—but to Paris for advanced education—come 
home in too many cases as completely trained cadres for 
Communist infiltration. 

In another nation of Southeast Asia, Communism is chal- 
lenging us without even bothering to proffer aid. Laos is 
another fledgling constitutional entity established as a sover- 
eign nation out of the shambles of the French disaster at 
Dien Bien Phu in 1954. Laos has a rather difficult geographical 

ition, bordered on the north by Red China, the northeast 
y unist Viet Minh and the northwest by Burma, 
where Communism has made serious inroads. 

I happened to be in Laos during a critical period, just 
prior to the May fourth elections this Spring—elections in 
which a Communist-oriented party, the Neo Lao Hak Xat 
was making a determined bid to win 13 of the 21 new seats 
in the Laotian Assembly—the result of a compromise settle- 
ment with rebel north territories. The Free World rushed in 
reinforcements to meet the challenge—and fell flat on its 
face. The brutal fact is that we met the challenge like a bunch 
of City Hall politicians. 

Consider that we'd been in Laos for no less than four years, 
trying to build up its economy and its army to blunt Com- 
munist economic penetration and armed revolt. In those four 
years we floundered around in bad fiscal planning. A good 
portion of our aid program was siphoned off into the pockets 
of local politicians and grafters in the Laotian capital, Vienti- 
ane. At the eleventh hour, in the three months prior to the 
Assembly elections, we brought in a new team which worked 
desperately to repair the mistakes of the past, and to get the 
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facts of free world aid and support to the people before the 
day of balloting. We flew in aid under forced draft. United 
States teams moved into the villages, supplying medicines, a 
new roof for the temple, repairs to schools and food. It was 
as blatant a piece of last-ditch electioneering as we've ever 
seen in big city machine politics at home—and all to no 
avail. The Communist-oriented Hak Xat succeeded in placing 
9 of the 13 men they ran for the Assembly. The result doesn’t 
change the orientation of Laos. It’s still, on the record, pro- 
Western and anti-Communist. Its Prime Minister is still 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, who walks the stage as champion 
of Free World ideas and principles. 

The election results, however, cast a forboding shadow. In 
late 1959 and 1960 general elections are due, with all As- 
sembly seats at stake. On the basis of the strength shown in 
May, the Hak Xat is a definite threat to take control. 

The Leader of the Hak Xat is Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma’s half-brother, Prince Souphanouvong, until very 
recently an avowed Communist. Outwardly, Souphanouvong 
still takes second place to Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma, 
serving as his minister of Plans and Reconstruction. 

I interviewed Prince Souphanouvong in Laos and found him 
to be a man of real abilities, a trained engineer, a strong 
personality with a disarming manner. He claims to have dis- 
carded Communism in favor of nationalism. His protestations 
are suspect. It’s known that his wife is a follower of Ho Chih 
Minh and personally close to the Viet Minh Communist 
leader who broke the power of France in Indo-China. His two 
sons are in school in Moscow. And Ho Chih Minh’s propa- 
ganda machine stridently approves Souphanouvong’s new 
nationalism. 

Prince Souphanouvong may have to wait until the next 
election to be completely frank about nationalism vis-a-vis 
communism, but he won't have to wait for victory in the 
elections to be recognized as the real strong man of Laos. He’s 
that now. 

The pattern in Laos is familiar—a stage setting for a Com- 
munist power grab similar to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary 
—etc. ad nauseam. Neither wishful thinking nor City Hall 
political tactics can defeat this challenge. 

In Viet Nam, the picture is brighter. Saigon is the show 
window for this youngest of the newly independent nations 
of Southeast Asia. The energy of the young Government 
under President Ngo Dinh Diem is impressive. Ngo has 
achieved miracles in cleaning up corruption, vice and cluttered 
disorder in the pearl of the Orient. But the disciplines and 
reforms he’s introduced have soured many elements of the 
population, some powerful and vital to the future of Viet 
Nam. For example: a huge section of the Saigon population is 
Chinese. There are eight hundred thousand of them living in 
Chalon—a city within a city. They resent President Ngo’s 
drive to force them into Vietnamese citizenship and to break 
their tight, crippling grip on the general economy. The Presi- 
dent restricted a dozen occupations to Vietnamese citizens 
(rice trading and rice milling among them). The Chinese in 
these occupations have become citizens but in name only. 
They still think of themselves as Chinese—not Communists— 
just Chinese who in most cases consider themselves superior 
to the Vietnamese. 

In effect, President Ngo is forcing progress and the begin- 
nings of democracy upon a society reluctant and uncertain 
after centuries in the feudal forms. The President is a man of 
strong conviction; his basic political philosophy is that human 
progress can be furthered only in freedom but that freedom 
has meaning only if it leads to progress. It isn’t Democracy as 
we know it. The power reserved to the President under the 
Viet Nam constitution is massive. His legislature is little 
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more than a rubber stamp, though, in all fairness, the Viet- 
namese Assembly isn’t ready for a more substantial role. Its 
deliberations remind you of student council meetings at home. 

Nevertheless President Ngo is using the substantial help he 
receives wisely. And he's more than willing to be shown im- 
proved methods. With a training group from Michigan State 
University showing the way, he’s turned the Vietnamese police 
force into an efficient, honest, respected instrument. The theme 
of their training is: the policeman is a friend of the people, 
a concept somewhat strange in that part of the world. Michi- 
gan State University is also teaching the legislature how to 
legislate. President Ngo is giving the problem of illiteracy 
his personal attention—the rate is still forty per cent—but 
experts now estimate that he will succeed in wiping out il- 
literacy in five years. The standard—the ability to read and 
understand a newspaper. One invaluable asset, Ngo’s govern- 
ment is honest. Our aid is doing the job it was sent to do 
instead of winding up in the pockets of the influential. Ad- 
mittedly Democracy is still to be developed in Viet Nam but 
a great deal has been achieved in three short years. 

In the course of my tour, I noted one subtle but impressive 
change in the attitude of the people of Viet Nam and Thailand 
vis-a-vis Communism. Cambodia’s recent expressions of alarm 
at Communist subversion have contributed to this change; so 
has news of economic stringency in Ho Chi Minh’s Com- 
munist Viet Minh and the continuing flow of refugees from 
Communist rule to the relative freedom of Viet Nam. Overall, 
the fundamental differences in our two cultures—Western and 
Asian—are a barrier we may never completely remove, but 
through our achievements and our mistakes (some of them 
big ones) in the four years since Dien Bien Phu, the people 
of Southeast Asia, I believe, are beginning to understand we 
are there not to reinstate Western control of the area but to 
help them warrant and maintain their new freedom. 

Possibly this community of interest is more fully appreciated 
by the people of Japan than any other Asian people. I feel 
it is in that nation, too, that we can take our greatest pride 
and most dramatically appreciate what enlightened foreign 
aid can accomplish. In the years immediately following World 
War II we sowed the seeds of Democracy there, and only a 
brief stay in Japan is needed to see how well the seeds have 
sprouted. An almost feudal land only a few years ago, today 
Japan, in large and small things, is practicing the Democratic 
way. One of the most popular TV programs in Japan is the 
televising of sessions of the Diet. In their Congress the 
Japanese people are personally viewing their new Democratic 
forms at work. Ironically, this is a case where the teacher 
might learn from the student; we at home are still not per-. 
mitted to watch the sessions of our own Congress by television. 
In the social patterns of Japanese life, this same flowering of 
new principles and new attitudes is everywhere around you. 
The plain everyday Japanese boy-san and girl-san now fish in 
the moat of the Imperial Palace. Youngsters, under the in- 
fluence of budding cherry blossoms, pale moonlight nights and 
soft Spring breezes, pitch woo in the park before the main 
outer gate of the Emperor's palace, activities which not too 
long ago would have meant instant arrest and imprisonment, 
the charge—insulting the exalted person of the Emperor. The 
tradition, superstition and plain dread of looking upon the 
god-leader is gone now. Today when the Emperor appears, 
his people crowd around and the police are hard pressed to 
control those trying to reach out for his hand. The people like 
the Emperor—and that’s something I dare say the Emperor 
wouldn't trade for all the pedestals in Japan. As a social fact, 
Japan's millions are a hard-working, self-disciplined and im- 
mensely practical people. 

As a strategic fact, Japan is one of the four great industrial 
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complexes of the modern world. And it is here that our past 
effort in aid and guidance is paying huge and unexpected 
dividends. This nation, smaller than California in size, with 
its population of some ninety million people, boasts a vast 
number of workers with that most valued possession of this 
complex modern world—technical skill. Though Japan's in- 
dustrial complex is junior to the complexes of North America, 
Western Europe and the Sino-Soviet combined, Japan, in a 
very real sense, emerges as the balance of power in the cold 
war in Asia. As a military fact, Japan is the keystone in the 
complex of defensive positions the Free World has erected 
against further Communist penetration by force in the Far 
East. Her industrial might is the logistic support and mainte- 
nance base of the vast shield of island positions which face 
Red China and Russia. Japan’s factories, her great ship repair 
bases, her manpower and know-how, add up to a difference of 
hundreds of millions of United States dollars in the cost of 
maintaining deterrent military strength in Asia. Even with 
our tremendous capacity, it’s a question whether we could 
support this vital defense front, stretched around the world as 
we are, if it had to be supplied, maintained and supported 
from our West coast and mid-Pacific islands. 

Economically, as well as militarily, we could ill afford to 
lose Japan. Yet, the more I talked to Japanese officials and 
American government and business men in Tokyo, the clearer 
it became that there is a real danger of losing Japan as an 
active member in the Free World's conflict with Communism 
—and that danger lies in the economic field; a fact the Sino- 
Soviet bloc is not likely to forget. Over and over again | 
heard the facts supporting the simple statement: “Japan must 
trade or die”. What one sees and learns in Japan is that this 
nation must sell what she makes, to buy what she needs, to 
buy the raw materials to keep on making things and to buy 
the food which keeps her people alive. That Japan must trade 
or die is starkly emphasized by the fact that she purchases 
four hundred million dollars a year of agricultural products 
from the United States. Japan, in fact, is spending eight 
hundred million dollars a year more in the United States than 
we spend in Japanese factories and industries. Unless a reason- 
able balance is achieved which is not dependent on military 
and foreign aid expenditures—and there are many American 
businessmen opposed—Japan may be forced to the alternative: 
a turn to the Red Chinese and Russia or starve. On March Sth 
last, a private trade agreement between Japan and Red China 
was signed in Peiping. In April, the Japanese Government 
approved it—a trade agreement calling for the equivalent of 
98 million dollars in trade each way during the next 12 
months. As we know, the deal fell through over Red China's 
insistence On flying its national flag over the Chinese trade 
mission which was to be established in Tokyo. Japan's able 
Premier Kishi balked at giving diplomatic recognition of this 
character to Red China, but agreed that the flag still might 
be flown. However, Japan would not recognize it as an inter- 
national right; the flag would be protected only under the 
domestic laws of Japan. Peiping wasn’t satisfied. One of Red 
China's major objectives in the economic offensive is to secure 
diplomatic recognition for itself in those nations where it does 
business. Over the flag issue, Red China repudiated the trade 
agreement, substituting a vitriolic propaganda campaign 
against the Japanese and particularly Premier Kishi. Japan's 
need to trade is still desperate; and it is keeping the door 
ajar to a reopening of negotiations. It may be only a matter 
of time before the Sino-Soviet economic offensive once more 
is actively surging ahead in Japan. 

In reviewing the brief though effective history of <he Sino- 
Soviet economic offensive, we have stressed its progress. But 
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on many occasions the Communists have stubbed their toes. 
Some of the nations which have done business with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc are becoming wary with experience. It’s note- 
worthy that Burma, Ceylon and India presently are showing 
impatience with the inherent clumsiness of strict barter trade 
and are leaning toward straight private commercial trans- 
actions. In fact, most of the nations which did business with 
the Sino-Soviet bloc have learned painful lessons by tying up 
their main export products in long-term barter arrangements, 
only to have Russia break their traditional markets by 
dumping and undercutting prices. These nations also object 
to using unconvertible bloc currencies, good only for the pur- 
chase of Communist bloc goods. They have objected to some 
of the Soviet products they've received, deficient in both variety 
and quality. And many of these nations are showing increasing 
concern with Soviet political intent. These newly constituted 
free nations are not living in a vacuum, and Soviet ruthlessness 
in other lands is not lost upon them, particularly when they 
note Communist activity and influence growing in their own 
countries soon, very soon, after their doors are open to the 
Soviet salesmen. It would be foolhardy, however, to count on 
Russia's mistakes as even a partial solution to our problems. 
Russians have proved themselves only too capable of recog- 
nizing shortcomings and correcting their own mistakes. More- 
over, many nations flexing their young muscles and sovereign- 
ty and dealing with Communism may discover too late that 
they have become ensnared. In the present state of flux, bad 
planning and faulty implementation of our own aid programs 
not only represent a waste of money, but will turn from us 
the very people we are trying to help. One thing we cannot 
afford to ignore is Soviet confidence; they are not only deter- 
mined to win this economic war, they see it as the way toward 
certain victory. In 1955, Nikita Khrushchev told a group of 
American Congressmen: “We value trade least for economic 
and most for political purposes.” This was followed last 
November with a blunt and chilling statement to an American 
publisher: Said Mr. Khrushchev: “We declare war upon the 
United States in the peaceful field of trade. The threat to the 
United States,” he added “is not the ICBM but in the field of 
peaceful production.” 

The Soviets, in effect, are challenging our system of capital- 
ism at its own game—and the record indicates that theirs 
is no idle boast. The results of the Soviet economic offensive 
elsewhere—in terms of trouble and drain on the Free World 
—are only too clear in the cases of two Middle Eastern 
Nations with which the Soviets did business—Egypt and Syria. 
The resulting tensions threaten to set all the Middle East 
aflame. Today Indonesia is being called the Syria of Asia. The 
extent of Communist penetration in other Asian lands is 
still to be measured in long-term effects—but recent history 
warns us to expect major troubles. Certainly no one believes 
the Communists can dominate all the underdeveloped nations 
of the world—two thirds of the world’s people—by strictly 
economic means. In some lands, they are paving the way for 
the seizure of power by internal subversion. But aggressive 
seizure is not the only means. In some lands, they need only 
create sufficient economic dependence to acquire the political 
leverage necessary to swing the world balance of power. With 
its new techniques, the Sino-Soviet entity is growing fat and 
sleek roaming the world’s neglected areas, cutting a wide path 
toward world conquest. We have the means, the intelligence 
and resources to block the rapacious ambitions we've seen 
repeated all too often in history. With sacrifice and dedication 
we can survive the new tyranny as we have those of the past, 
but the worst thing about history is that every time it repeats 
itself the price goes up. 
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THE CREATION AND STIMULATION OF DESIRE 
By CHARLES H. BROWER, President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc:, New York City 
Delivered at the National Sales Executives Convention, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958 
I AM SO HONORED that you asked me here, that I have 


decided to change the text of my sermon. I can’t really 

remember what subject your committee asked me to 
speak on—nor what my public relations department changed 
it to. But for some five years I have been preaching sermons 
based on that famous passage from Corinthians “A man who 
gathereth gold for the Department of Internal Revenue and 
hath no fun is a sounding ass and a tinkling idiot.” 

That, I am convinced, is still a good theme. 

But for this great occasion I have found another one. This 
is from Friedrich Nietzsche, a German salesman who used to 
be in the Superman business. He only said one sensible thing 
in all his life as far as I have discovered and that was this: 
“A man of great faith can afford a little skepticism.” 

When my partner, Bruce Barton, was young and foolish, he 
decided to go into advertising. A friend in the business told 
him there were three vital requirements—a client, some ability 
to produce advertising, and the third and most important of 
all, which he described this way: “Some fine day when your 
advertising campaign has run about three months, you'll call 
up the client and ask ‘How are sales?’. The client will say 
‘Sales are rotten!’ This is your test. If you can shout back 
. before he says another word ‘What in hell is wrong with 
your sales manager?’ . . . then you will survive and prosper.” 

So you can see we are closely linked together. But I 
think we are even closer than that. For I have to—and do— 
and have—sold the services of my company to quite a few 
companies. So I can at least claim to be a fellow salesman, 
even though I am not a card carrying member of a Sales 
Executive Club. 

Going back for a moment to Mr. Friedrich Nietzsche and 
his statement that a man of great faith can afford a little 
skepticism—I am presently skeptical about this thing we 
are in—this thing that is about to “saucer out” or “bottom 
out”—this recession or depression or whatever. 

I am afraid that it may be deeper and more long-lasting 
than the experts have said. Because look. There never was a 
depression before when prices continued to climb. There 
never was a depression before when people had money, but 
wouldn’t take it out of the bank. I think the economists are 
all wrong, because this is not an economic thing. I think 
people are just bored with us—with you and me—and the 
things we sell, and the way we sell them. And you know as 
well as I do that it’s better to have a prospect furious with 
you, than to have him bored. 

If you will permit me a corny metaphor, I think our 
economy is a three-stage rocket. Manufacturing gets it off 
the ground, distribution puts it into outer-space, but unless 
the final stage—sales—fires at the right time, nothing is going 
into orbit! 

At the present time our rocket is stranger than anything 
ever seen at Cape Canaveral. It just sits on its pad and 
whimpers, and nobody knows where or why the countdown 
stopped. It will do you and me no good to say that manv- 
facturing is to blame, because we can't do much about that. 
Nor can we get anywhere by pointing the finger at distribu- 
tion and prices, because nobody is going to ask us for our 
opinions on that. We had better just concentrate our efforts 
for the time on that third stage—the orbiting stage—sales- 
manship. 


Just what is a salesman anyway? Well, the college boys gave 
us a recent answer: The word “salesman” in the students’ 
mind, a recent survey reports, shows a distinct hangover from 
the earlier day of the “drummer”—a slippery, here-today-gone- 
tomorrow fellow, living by his wits, ready to make a buck 
by any means and never staying around long because of the 
amount of traveling he must do. 

And sometime before that, Plato had an answer: Looking 
through book 2 of his “Republic,” you may find this: 

(quote) Suppose now that a husbandman or an artisan 
brings some production to the marketplace, and he comes 
when there is no one to exchange with him. Is he to leave his 
calling and sit idle in the market place? Not at all! He will 
see people there who, seeing the need, will undertake the 
office of salesman... 

I will quit that quote before I get into the part where 
Plato says that salesmen are usually the weakest in body, 
hence of little use for other employment . . . and hurry along 
to my next point. 

By the way Confucius had some sales advice too: 
so sell as to frighten the buyer.” 

I know only two things about salesmanship. The first is 
that it lives only in the climate of Democracy. Note that Russia 
recently cut its sales force in half by dismissing Bulganin. 
And the second is that it acts to happily consummate a certain 
tension between the prospect's desire and the product's virtue. 

Up until the last few months, Americans have been the 
most desiring people in the world. This vast and insatiable 
desire is what has made us great. It discovered this land in 
the first place, it drove our people ever Westward, it opened 
up the West Coast before it even belonged to us, it linked 
us by canals and railroads, it put planes into our skies, it 
drilled our wells and mined our mines, it has made us the 
all time number one nation on humanity's Hit Parade. It 
has, indeed, made all the difference between our American 
economy and the standard European type. 

Desire in other countries has been dwarfed from childhood, 
by social and economic factors that dimmed the hope of 
realization. Here it has multiplied year by year. Where the 
European hopes someday to have a scooter or a small car, we 
have wanted two cars, preferably right away. Where he 
wants a new overcoat eventually, we have wanted one now— 
and a top coat, too. Where he wants one suit, we want five. 
Where he wants a room or two, we want a house—and a 
summer place, too. And all these things we have gotten, 
because our desire was strong. 

Now it is true that salesmanship, and advertising, and con- 
sumer credit have continually stimulated this desire. And 
there is nothing so wrong with this. Because the creation and 
stimulation of desire has put more people to work and, in 
turn made their desires possible to fulfill. 

But what now, if the desire is gone? I will tell you. When 
a car becomes nothing more than transportation, when new 
clothes become nothing more than a protection against 
weather and immodesty, when a house is only a shelter— 
when the thrill is gone out of buying and pride fades out of 
ownership—we are headed for something worse than mere 
depression. We are headed for a whole new kind of economy 
that none of us are going to enjoy very much. 

Now you and I—we salesmen and sales managers—have 
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been the people who have long been in charge of making 
people want things. We have been the prophets who con- 
demned the old and showed the way to the new. We have been 
the merchants of discontent, the creators of obsolescence, the 
High Priests of public appeal. What do we do now? 

The answer is not simple, because the mediocrity of sales- 
manship is only a part of our national pattern of always being 
willing to settle for something less than the best. For this, 
in America, is the high tide of mediocrity, the great era of 
the goof-off, the age of the half-done job. The land from 
cOast to coast has been enjoying a stampede away from 
responsibility. It is populated with laundry men who won't 
iron shirts, with waiters who won't serve, with carpenters 
who will come around someday maybe, with executives whose 
mind is on the golf course, with teachers who demand a single 
salary schedule so that achievement cannot be rewarded, nor 
poor work punished, with students who take cinch courses 
because the hard ones make them think, with spiritual de- 
linquents of all kinds who have been triumphantly determined 
to enjoy what was known until the present crisis as “the new 
leisure.” And the salesman who won't sell is only a part of this 
over-all mess. 

I think—and I hope to God it is true, that our people 
are becoming sick of this goofing off. The reason I do not 
know, but I will guess that we are gradually beginning to 
realize that history is repeating itself. The Russians are doing 
a wonderful job as the barbarians in our modern historical 
drama. But we are far outdoing them in our superlative 
imitation of Rome. We may lack a few of the refinements of 
Rome's final decadence, but we do have the two hour lunch, 
the three day week end and the all-day coffee break. And, if 
you want to, you can buy for $275, a jewelled pill box, with 
a built in musical alarm that reminds you (but not too 
harshly) that it's time to take your tranquilizer. 

Unquestionably, we are in a battle for survival. We must 
get our people into the battle. But first we have to get some 
battle into our people. 

What you and I have to do, patiently, and day by day, 
is to teach those over whom we are given supervision, that 
work can be fun—that the only real reward that life offers is 
the thrill of achievement, and that the place where achieve- 
ment amounts to most is on the job. A hole in one isn’t half 
as thrilling as landing a big order—a piece of furniture built 
in your basement workshop will never be as thrilling as a 
sales plan that works,—A sailfish mounted on your wall will 
never be quite as exciting as a well-earned promotion. 

We are a nation of hobbyists, but believe me, there is a 
large element of escapism in hobbies. And too many of us 
get our vocations all tangled up with our avocations. We have 
got to get to work, or a stronger nation may put us to work. 
And to get to work, we have got to re-discover what millions 
used to know: there is a great thrill in work well done. 

You and I cannot take care of the whole nation, perhaps— 
but we do such a job in our Own small corners that others 
may notice the light and begin to imitate us. So let's get 
back to salesmanship. 

The word “sell” you know is from the Anglo-Saxon. It is a 
four letter word, but it does not seem to have quite the punch 
that the other Anglo-Saxon four letter words still pack. In 
its original form it meant “to deliver,” but I do not think 
we salesmen have been delivering too much. We have bored 
ourselves, each other, and most of our prospects. Today we are 
beginning to pay the penalty in the slowing down of our 
whole economic machine. And what is the usual answer? 
“We've got to get in there and sell Harder!” That's nonsense 
if by “Hard Sell” you mean nothing more than high pressure. 
There is really no such thing as “Hard Sell” and “Soft Sell.” 
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There is only “Smart Sell” and “Stupid Sell.” 

I haven't read all of the books on salesmanship, and 1 hope 
you haven't either. But I will venture to guess—granting 
you have a reasonably good personality, that you know enough 
to clean your fingernails, and that you have a fair measure of 
integrity in your soul—you need only two bits of knowledge 
to become a great salesman: 

First is the knowledge that everyone in the world wants 
to be liked and appreciated and helped. 

Second is the knowledge that salesmanship is an idea 
business. 

If you aren't making a friend, and if you don’t have an idea, 
you may become a successful order taker, but you will never 
be a salesman. 

Probably the most important sale any of you ever made was 
when you sold your wife the idea of marrying you. And if 
the average salesman had courted his wife the way he courts 
prospects he would first have attracted her attention, probably 
by tripping her, then he would have said: “I can see you are 
a smart girl, the kind that can’t be fooled on value. So you'll 
notice that I am wearing a $125 suit. That suit, Girlie, is only 
an outward indication of the super-hydraulic, synchro-mesh, 
patented double-action heart that beats beneath it. Now listen 
carefully. I want to tell you something that I don’t tell most 
people. I am in rather limited supply. There are a lot of women 
after me. So, for one day only, I'm offering to marry you. But 
you'll have to hurry—hurry—hurry—before I'm all gone.” 

No—the great salesmen have a warm and human under- 
standing of what the transaction can mean to the other fellow, 
and they have ideas. Or if they don’t have ideas, they go and get 
them from someone else. The great salesman is not the man 
who can sell refrigerators to Eskimos—he is the man who 
can understand how the American housewife can benefit from 
having a refrigerator, and then has a bright idea for con- 
vincing her. 

A man once sold me at least $20,000 worth of merchandise 
by being a salesman on a $31.50 order. I had just moved to 
town with a new bride and an old car. It had hand-operated 
windshield wipers, and one of them had rusted off. I casually 
stopped at a gas station. “You can’t buy those wipers any- 
more”, the man said, “The only chance would be in some 
junkyard. Say—I'’m going in to Newark tomorrow—lI'll see 
if I can’t find you a pair somewhere!” For 25 years I've bought 
all of my gas from that man, and when he became an auto- 
mobile dealer, I bought all of my cars from him. He's no 
pal of mine—I never see him except to buy gas or a new 
car—but once he was nice to me, and that doesn’t happen 
too often in this world. 

Automobiles are sort of hard to sell these days, I hear. But 
a salesman in Beverly Hills is selling them. He has a phone 
in his demonstrator, calls you up from in front of your house, 
and invites you out for a ride. Human understanding, plus 
an idea. 

A man on Long Island is selling them, too. Each weekend 
he has some bargains—and I mean bargains. He'll sell you 
a 1952 Chevy for $1.98. Of course you have to draw the 
lucky number first. But his lot is crowded, and cars are selling. 
Again—human understanding, plus an idea. 

We Americans are great phrase coiners, and terrific 
sloganeers. And when we invent a saying that is a real dilly 
we tend to cherish it in spite of its obvious silliness. Pretty 
soon it becomes venerable and respected, when it shoula have 
been strangled to death in its crib. If, for instance, we did not 
count our chickens before they hatched, the stock market 
would go to pieces tomorrow, and we'd all be broke by 
next Monday. If we didn’t cross bridges before we came to 
them, we might just as well abandon all research. And if we 
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didn’t rush in where angels fear to tread, the land would still 
belong to the Indians. Now salesmanship, too, suffers from 
this constipation of cliches. I'll just take one of them—“Thin 
Soles make fat order books.” This is utter nonsense. Of course 
it is fine to cover territory, and to get around to see prospects. 
But the quality of contacts will always be more important 
than the quantity. For once you have made a sale to a man 
who feels he is your friend, and who looks to you for ideas, 
you won't have to run so far so fast, because your competitor 
will be mentally locked out. 

We are never going to see a day when routine pavement- 
pounding, doorbell ringing salesmanship is the answer to 
anything. The need for human-salesmanship and idea-salesman- 
ship is going to grow and grow. Even when people stop being 
bored with us—even when the present recession is over—even 
when the Russians get back inside their corral—the need for 
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salesmanship will grow. For your competitors are no longer 
American companies alone. We are rapidly becoming an 
importing country. Last year our imports were up 74% over 
1954. And the need for international friends would indicate 
that we are not likely ever again to sell behind high and com- 
fortable tariff walls. 

I began by quoting Mr. F. Nietzsche, “A man of great faith 
can afford a little skepticism.” Actually I am a man of great 
faith. Here and there you begin to see bright minds who are 
not interested in clock-watching and goofing off. Each year, 
I think you see more of them. And to them I would like to say, 
do not be discouraged when you find yourself afloat in a sea 
of mediocrity. Do not be downhearted when the tides of 
foolishness are running high. It is the earnest and devoted few 
who can turn that tide. You can do it, and God Bless You. 
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about public school education within the United States 
and did it very quickly. We went from blind confidence 
and delusions of grandeur to an inferiority complex within about 
six months. This of course means with respect to the line put 
out by the thought-control system which has been mis- 
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representing the sentiments of the people about public school 
education. However, for years there has been a considerable 
and growing minority that are not deluded by the self- 
appointed propaganda-line controllers for public school edu- 
cation. Recently their number has greatly increased. Sputnik 
made a real contribution to that end. 


Wuat Is TO BE DONE? 


Notwithstanding Sputnik and the fact that it has dis- 
credited public school education and its self-appointed rulers 
at one fell swoop, we still have the question of what is to 
be done about it? Shall the initiative be left to the vested 
interests who already have a controlling position and plenty 
of resources but are headed in the wrong direction? Or shall 
it be put in the hands of persons competent to work out the 
necessary adjustments in the public interest? This is one of 
the most important questions in the United States today be- 
cause it involves expenditures which for the country as a 
whole now approach $15 billion a year. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the public are pre- 
pared to confront disillusionment, to agree that we have been 
on the wrong track, and to agree that the self-appointed 
leaders in the situation have clearly established the unsound- 
ness of their philosophy and policy. There appears to be 
no agreement, however, as to what would be the principal 
measures for getting on to the right track and who should 
assert the initiative to correct the situation if it is not to be 
left to vested interests who of course will not correct it. 

Seemingly we are still in the initial state of shock produced 
by the way the thought-control system of the United States 
used Sputnik against the people. This was to condition them 
for more spending by Government. The only plasma being 
administered for this shock thus far has been designed to 
perpetuate a state of shock. If such a state can be continued 


the people may be diverted co something else or worn out 
so that nothing really will be done about changing the course 
in a basic way and starting in the right direction. In effect 
we are being told that the only remedy for too much of 
something is more of the same thing. Bur all the time: the 
sacred cow to be protected at all costs is, “Spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect.” 


THIs Is A DEPRESSION OF SOCIALISM 


This is a depression of Socialism. The two main causes are 
political cannibalism and labor cannibalism. They have 
pushed the nonproductive overhead expense of the economy 
and direct labor costs so far out of proportion to production 
and the income of the people that they have choked demand. 
Yet the only proposals that generally have been put forward, 
at least until recently, have been vote-buying in nature or 
effect. Now voices are being raised in favor of tax reduction, 
but there still appears to be no realization of the two main 
causes, and therefore no demand for changes that will really 
be of help. The prospect, therefore, is that this will be a deep 
and long depression. A monument to the stupidity, rigidity, 
and cupidity of politicians in labor and government! 

Of course, this too ought to cause thoughtful people to 
think. about education and wonder what has been missing 
from it so far as those in control are concerned. They are 
products of education. Certainly it means something from 
the standpoint of public school education to confront the fact 
that we are saddled with moron government on all levels. 
Apparently we have been on the wrong track for more than 
a generation. It is not only time for a change, but rather late. 


THE STRATEGIC PROBLEM 

The major strategic problem with which we ought to take 
up consideration of education in the United States anew 
was concisely outlined in a recent address by Dean C. Ken 
Weidner of the American University of Beirut. Briefly stated, 
this problem is as follows: “How do we survive as a nation 
which believes in the basic American concepts of democracy 
and Christianity?” 

Dean Weidner reminds us that the Russians believe that 
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no nation whose social structure is built on fear of the here- 
after can possibly produce men of sufficiently uninhibited 
intellect to dominate the earth and the space around it. He 
observes that we have to move our education from an amoral 
science base to a new and effective base which is compatible 
with our Christian concepts, while the atheist Russians do not. 

While we seem to have arrived at the national age of ado- 
lescent romanticism, Russia seems to have arrived at the age 
of mature machiavellian sophistication. And Russia couples 
this sophisticated maturity with a revolutionary vigor which 
is gaining strength while we couple our adolescent naivete 
with a status quo defensiveness which seems to have lost the 
revolutionary vigor which produced us. 

We are engaged in a world-wide battle for men’s minds and 
souls. The side which can discipline itself into producing the 
best intellects in sufficient numbers will earn survival. And 
history has proved that only those survive who earn the right 
to survive. The judge in this deadly contest will not be any 
human tribunal. It will be the unrelenting partiality of 
nature's evolutionary system itself. 

WHERE ARE WE? 

Against such a background it seems in order to ask: Where 
are we? Answered all too simply and too quickly, it can be 
said we are in the position of a blind man searching in a 
dark cellar for a black cat that isn’t there. 

Although one cannot list all of our fantasies, weaknesses, 
indulgences, and sophistries, at least a few should be men- 
tioned. We are saturated with equalitarian sophistries and hell 
bent for the impossible in the form of repealing the basic laws 
of nature which give us individual differences. We seek 
earnestly for some way to realize our wishful thinking. We 
would like to eat our cake and have it too. We would like 
to have individuals with a hard fiber, but produce them by 
soft methods. We are really intolerant of knowledge and so 
much wish that we could justify thinking the way we would 
like to think. In other words, we have lost our way completely 
in terms of philosophy and purpose and are thrashing about 
blindly in an atmosphere, the chief characteristic of which 
is wishful fog-shoveling. 

Turning from the utterly unrealistic spirit of majority 
sentiment toward reality, we find first that we are deep in the 
throes of Socialism. While we have been diverted with equali- 
tarian wishful thinking, the stage hands have completely 
changed the set behind the iron curtain, and we are more tnan 
halfway back toward slavery. The drive co supersede freedom 
with Socialism has not only moved beyond the halfway point, 
but it is being continued under the impulsion of Sputnik and 
depression. A leading feature of the drive has been this con- 
tinuous effort to take the control of the public schools in the 
United States away from local authorities and vest it in State 
education bureaucracies. The fact that such a drive of Socialism 
was possible, in itself represents a fundamental indictment 
of public school education. It did not sufficiently prepare 
individuals to understand a system of freedom so that they 
would know how to keep it and be interested in keeping it. 

Then we are confronted by the Soviet principle of organiz- 
ation in public schools. This means that the faculty determines 
or dominates the policy. Such action by the hired help naturally 
means a proportionate abdication of responsibility by laymen. 
The same holds true in the universities and colleges. There 
is no possibility of having a democratic system or of preparing 
individuals to function properly in such a system if the means 
to that end are essentially authoritarian as is the Soviet setup 
of the organization in the schools of today. 

Our dalliance with free universal compulsory school attend- 
ance to the age of sixteen or seventeen has been thoroughly 
discredited. Life adjustment, progressive education, promotion 
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of the flunkers, minimizing competition, and similar aber- 
rations must be rooted out. Who can estimate the contribution 
that such infantilism has made to juvenile delinquency and 
the blighting of countless lives? 

Another noteworthy feature of the situation to be faced 
in answering the question of where are we, pertains to the 
attitude of citizens and businessmen. To large a proportion 
of them have accepted the propaganda of educationists to the 
effect that the educationists had education well in hand. They 
had it well in hand, of course, but in the wrong way—in the 
way that proceeds toward the nationalizing of education as a 
primary feature in a structure of national Socialism, not as 
a means of preparing individuals for life in a system of free- 
dom. Now and within but six months realization has crys- 
tallized generally throughout the nation that no one really 
has education well in hand. 

Probably the most important and serious aspect of the 
present position pertains to parents. There is a sense in which 
it must be said that the number one problem of education in 
the United States is parents. Of course, this can be said more 
quickly in terms of a system of freedom because under a 
sound philosophy for it there would be no other place to 
assess any final or ultimate responsibility except against citizens 
and parents. But the important angle to the question today is 
the fact that these parents who are the principal problem in 
education are the products of education. Why didn’t education 
prepare them to be competent parents and responsible partici- 
pating citizens in a constitutional republic? Why did the 
parents not do something about it themselves when they 
became old enough to realize that they had not been prepared 
to think and act about education or as citizens, in a responsible 
manner? Probably we can here assume that it was because 
the atmosphere has been filled with propaganda designed to 
promote the spirit of the more abundant life by causing ~hose 
who must assume the responsibility and initiative in our kind 
of system to ignore the essentials and to abdicate their re- 
sponsibilities. Apparently, there were too many others around 
who were anxious to take the responsibility and use it to 
undermine a voluntary system and establish an authoritarian 
system. 

Of course, it must be said that this subversion was not 
particularly easy going. There has been a lot of resistance 
locally to the technique of seduction as applied to local re- 
sponsibility. The resistance has been great enough so that 
trickery has had to be invoked and, as a consequence, the 
circumvention of local control has had to be brought about 
by State legislation. Law after law has added to the building 
up of state house bureaucracies which in many States now 
know much more about what citizens should want than the 
citizens do themselves. 

We are still in the position where behind the scenes the 
National Education Association, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and other parts of the U. S. Department of Health and Wel- 
fare are keeping up their pressure for nationalization, and 
spending money provided by the taxpayers to do it. Of 
course, they say that they are against nationalization of public 
school education. Their deeds, however, do not support 
their words. 

Probably the main emotion or delusion that we are up 
against with respect to parents is the idea that we heard so 
frequently back during the flapper age of the 20's. Along 
with the flapping overshoes of that day we had countless 
parents who periodically would vent their emotions with the 
statement, “I don’t want my children to have such a hard 
time as I had.” So far as there can be a point of beginning 
within this country for the general softness which has spread 
so far and so deeply just within one lifetime, it seems to 
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have been this idea—"I don’t want my children to have such 
a hard time as I had.” 

If the youth of today are soft, it is because they have not 
been subjected to experiences that would make them harder. 
In saying this, there is no intent to imply that their experiences 
should be exactly the same as those to which their parents 
were subjected. But they have to be experiences that have a 
similar hardening effect; otherwise a soft product wil! result. 

Perhaps the kind of infantile romanticism which now gen- 
erally prevails would not have become a serious threat to the 
United States if Russia had not been developed by our Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. There is a great number, and the number 
is increasing, who believe that the most important factor in 
the development of Russia has been in the United States. The 
encouragement of wishful thinking, the general welfare-state 
psychology, the idea that one can eat his cake and have it 
too are but a few of the chickens that are now coming home 
tO roost. 

WHAT Is WRONG? 


The main things to be included in a list of what is wrong 
with public school education appear to be as follows: 

1. It is not keyed to national strategy. 

2. It does not concentrate sufficiently on preparation of the 
individual for life as a responsible participating citizen in a 
constitutional republic founded on self-government and pri- 
vate capitalism. 

3. It has no adequate rationale for the program of educa- 
tion—one which selects or concentrates on the minimum 
essentials. The present program extends over entirely too 
many subjects. 

4. It relies entirely on compulsory financing through tax 
support instead of limiting compulsory financing through 
taxation to that part of the program of education which 
consists of the minimum essentials. 

5. It has drifted away from a sifting process under which 
each person would be allowed to stay in school only to the 
point warranted by kis own potential and performance. 

6. It does not sufficiently foster development of leadership 
as a primary objective. 

7. It does not sufficiently generate creative thinking. 

8. It does not concentrate on essentials, but tends to become 
more and more diffuse in every respect. 

9. It appears to have lost sight of the function of discipline 
and particularly from the standpoint of formation of character. 

10. As a rule, entirely too much money raised compulsorily 
through taxation is spent on public school education. Money 
will not create or buy character and ability any more than a 
nation can buy friends with so-calle ' foreign aid. 

If one were to attempt to assess the responsibility for the 
present situation, it probably should be allocated as follows: 

The heaviest single charge for responsibility would be made 
against parents. This is because they do not pay sufficient 
attention to education to function properly as any intelligent 
consumer of a product or service should. 

The second charge would be made against the members of 
school boards or school directors who have as yet generated 
no adequate system of program-making for public school 
education. 

The third would be against teachers and their various 
associations for assuming that they should have the initiative 
in the formation and determination of policy with respect to 
public school education. 

The fourth would be against the economic and business 
leaders of each local community who take public school edu- 
cation entirely for granted and fail to give it the attention 
necessary to assure that it will meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 
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AS TO THE FUTURE 

Among the principal questions to be faced if one turns 
toward the future in the light of the present position and of 
national needs are the following: 

1. How do we get the benefit of sound economic en- 
gineering as a means of devising and maintaining a limited 
and concentrated program of public school education? 

2. How do we stop the degeneration of the position of local 
public schools, due chiefly to diffusion, and establish the kind 
of position that will enable us to get the kind of public 
school education needed? 

3. How do we establish a sufficiently tough fiber in the 
attitude of parents and citizens to get away from the pre- 
vailing adolescent romanticism and make possible the kind 
of tough educational preparation of youngsters that the 
nation must have if it is to survive in a ruthless world? 

4. How do we proceed in order to classify the subjects 
in the future program of education in public schools so that 
only those subjects which are absolutely essential are financed 
on a compulsory basis through taxes? 

5. How do we resume the making of pioneers in education, 
based on preparation for life, while at the same time develop- 
ing specialists in technical education? 

A Few IDEAS 

The program of education, a part of which is identified 
below, is the crux of the problem. A few thought-starters 
that focus thereon have developed out of experience. If one 
were to do as he pleased in the public interest, he might 
attempt to establish and carry out a plan which includes the 
following main features: 

1. Devise a moral code for the individual student and make 
it the basis and foundation of all activity. 

2. Plan on four main kinds of education— 

(a) Preparatory 
(b) Technical 
(c) College 
(d) Professional 

3. Concentrate then on adapting what is now called public 
school education to make it preparatory education, meaning 
preparation for life, and do so from the beginning through 
high school with particular emphasis on the following: 

(a) Reading, writing, speaking, listening, spelling, math- 
ematics, and science 
(b) Enterprising 
The initiative 
Marketing one’s services 
(c) A system of freedom 
Rights of man and how they are undermined 
Participating citizenship 
Private capitalism versus collectivisms 
(d) Organizing and managing a family 
(e) Physiological upkeep of the individual 
Nutrition 
Whar to do in case of common accidents 
(f) Managing property and money 
Simple accounting 
(g) The functioning of religion in a system of freedom 

The purpose here of course being to concentrate on pre- 
paratory education, no attention is given to elaboration along 
similar lines with respect to technical, college, and professional 


education. 
ISSUES 


As might naturally be expected in view of the fact that all 
public school education has been brought under question 
within a short period of less than a year, there are many 
important issues as between well-informed and well-meaning 
citizens. 
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Foremost among the issues is what appears to be a major 
omission. It is disregard of the simple fact that “Life is law.” 
In other words, every person is born into a universe based on 
order. To the extent that he fails to seek out and respect the 
laws which lead to order, he of course is in trouble. Regardless 
of the doctrines and propaganda lines of the past century, it 
still remains true that behind the existence of everyone there 
is a fundamental plan that is not subject to alteration by man. 
Therefore, it should be obvious that the important thing is to 
discover and respect these fundamental laws rather than to 
attempt to improvise unrealistic man-made laws which do 
not respect the laws of nature. 

There should be no issue on the question of who should 
determine the policy of a local public school education system. 
If it is co function as an instrument of a system of freedom, 
policy-determination must conform to a democratic principle. 
This in the law is called the principle of agency. Its application 
creates a principal on the one hand which is a body of volun- 
teer character and which represents the community. This 
principal in turn utilizes agents, and delegates to them the 
necessary responsibilities to carry out their functions. Ie, 
however, cannot properly, or should not, delegate to agents 
anything in the nature of policy-determining functions. 

The issue as to whether public school education should be 
a monopoly or a partial monopoly is important yet should not 
be given too much consideration. The idea of monoploy con- 
tributes little of value to the present situation. Its main effect 
is to help in covering up inadequacies. Undoubtedly more of 
a competitive setup would be advantageous from the stand- 
point of public interest. It therefore seems clear that, instead 
of preventing education by other means, attempts should be 
made to devise plans that will foster more effective and more 
economical education even if operated for profit. 

The next noteworthy issue seems to be the fundamental one 
as co whether we shall have hard work or soft people. The 
widespread attitude of parents during the past generation to 
the effect that they did not want their children to have the 
hard time they themselves had had, is one of the effects now 
reflected in the shortcomings of public school education. It 
has contributed a great deal to a general letdown and softening 
as well as to the virtual disappearance of discipline. 

The issue with respect to the program of education is pri- 
marily that of whether it shall be a limited program or un- 
limited. Obviously, it should be limited, and much more 
intelligently focused in terms of the needs of today’s society. 

The issue as to financing public school education is generally 
posed by the propaganda line of the professional educators 
to the effect that “There is nothing the matter with public 
school education that more money won't cure.” This is not 
true. The issue, therefore, is how to restrict the application 
of the money already available to those needs which properly 
may be financed on a compulsory basis through taxation. In 
most places there is already sufficient money to finance what 
ought to be done on a compulsory basis. The issue, therefore, 
is with respect to restricting such financing to the proper 
limits. 

The issue with respect to State aid for local education is 
an important one. Local educators and national socialists 
have collaborated in devising a scheme of circumventing local 
control by means of State bureaucracies created to dispense 
what is called State aid to public school education. Most of 
this State aid is questionable on fundamental grounds, and 
unnecessary. 

For almost a generation there has been a fanatical group, 
chiefly in New York and Washington, promoting Federal 
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aid to education. The issue presented is chiefly that as to 
whether they will get away with their dishonest protestations. 
There is no place for Federal aid to education in a system of 
freedom. 

The issue as to whether there are enough teachers is 
really secondary. Of course there are not enough teachers if 
we are to continue the expectation that the scope of the 
program of public school education should be unlimited. 
Conversely, it seems clear that if the scope of the program 
of public school education is to be limited to what is necessary 
to prepare the individual for life under a system of freedom, 
there are already enough teachers in most places. Obviously, 
there cannot be enough teachers to do everything that can be 
imagined regardless of need or desirability. 

The issue with respect to teachers’ pay is another relative 
matter. If there are to be no proportions maintained as to the 
scope of the program of education, there obviously can be 
no proportions maintained with respect to the pay of persons 
working to carry out that program. Teachers’ pay is inade- 
quate in many places because there are too many teachers. 
If the scope of the program were reduced, there should be 
more than enough money to pay all of the teachers who are 
competent to carry on their function on the scale of efficiency 
then necessary. 

Probably one of the most important issues of all is seldom 
mentioned. It pertains to “how to educate.” Dealing with the 
situation from a standpoint of economic engineering, it seems 
in order to inquire whether there is much knowledge of how 
to educate. There undoubtedly are many individuals who have 
an indefinable ability along that line, but when it comes to 
working out standardized techniques of exactly how to edu- 
cate, there seems to be little to offer. 


BACKGROUND 

In conclusion it seems in order to point out that the situ- 
ation which confronts us in the field of public school education 
is comparable to that which confronts us in all-departments of 
life. It is a situation which automatically is the result of long 
prosecution of a program of degeneration. The degeneration 
began with Roosevelt and has been continued by his suc- 
cessors. Its most conspicuOus aspect is vote-buying with tax- 
payers’ money that is based on “Spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect.” The development of the technique of vote- 
buying has proceeded so far that it has even affected education. 
There of course has been a great deal of coercive psychological 
manipulation to create and continue the conditions favorable 
to a program of degeneration. 

The greatest asset the Washington Frankenstein has had 
for use on the American people to keep them paying their 
taxes has been the Russian devil. Foreign devils are usually 
necessary to maintain a national bureaucracy based on preying 
upon their own people. 

We are gradually exchanging positions with the Russians. . 
They are adopting some of the harder principles that were 
basic in the upbuilding of the United States, and becoming 
stronger, while we are being led to follow the softening up 
principles that they are discarding, and thus becoming weaker. 


THE “20 COMMANDMENTS” FOR 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 

School children in Russia are required to memorize 20 
“Rules for Pupils” and may be expelled for failure to observe 
them. Here is the code in full.* 

It is the duty of every school child— 

1. To acquire knowledge persistently in order to become 
an educated and cultured citizen and to be of the greatest 
possible service to his country. 
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2. To study diligently; to be punctual in attendance; and 
not arrive late at classes. 

3. To obey the instructions of the school director and the 
teachers without question. 

4. To arrive at school with all the necessary textbooks, and 
writing materials; to have everything ready for the lesson 
before the teacher arrives. 

5. To come to school clean, well groomed, and neatly 
dressed. 

6. To keep his place in the classroom clean and tidy. 

7. To enter the classroom and take his place immediately 
after the bell rings; to enter and leave the classroom during 
the lesson only with the teacher's permission. 

8. To sit upright during the lesson, not leaning on his 
elbows and not slouching; to listen attentively to the teacher's 
explanations and the other pupils’ answers, and not to talk 
or let his attention stray to other things. 

9. To rise when the teacher or the director enters or leaves 
the room. 

10. To stand at attention when answering the teacher; to 
sit down only with the teacher's permission; to raise his hand 
if he wishes to answer or ask a question. 

11. To take accurate notes in his assignment book of home- 
work scheduled for the next lesson, and to show these notes 
to his parents; to do all the homework unaided. 

12. To be respectful to'the school director and teachers; 
when meeting them, to greet them with a polite bow; boys 
should also raise their hats. 

13. To be polite to his elders, to behave modestly and 
respectfully in school, on the street, and in public places. 

14. Not to use coarse expressions, not to smoke, not to 
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gamble for money or for any other objects. 

15. To protect school property; to be careful of his personal 
things and the belongings of his comrades. 

16. To be attentive and considerate of old people, small 
children, the weak and sick; to give them a seat on the trolley 
or make way for them on the street, being helpful to them 
in every way. 

17. To obey his parents, to help them to take care of his 
small brothers and sisters. 

18. To maintain cleanliness and order in rooms, to keep his 
clothes, shoes, and bed neat and tidy. 

19. To carry his student’s record book with him always, 
to guard it carefully, never handing it over to anyone else, 
and to present it upon request of the teachers or the school 
director. 

20. To cherish the honor of his school and class, and 
defend it as his own. 

The important fact that confronts every one of us is the 
fact that we have lost our system of self-government. We 
now have government by a predatory class. The founding 
fathers designed the American system on the idea that the 
able and responsible people in the community would assume 
the responsibility and assert the initiative in public affairs. 
For over a generation we have been busy undermining and 
discarding this principle. Increasingly government in the 
United States has fallen into the hands of a third-class crowd 
who seek to make a living out of it and thus ultimately be- 
come a ruling class. 

Naturally there is a Gresham's effect (the baser drives out 
the finer) so that the trend is steadily toward more and more 
political cannibalism. 


Your Tomorrow 
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towards the graduating class of this fine institution 

which combines the mental and physical disciplines 
of military training with academic preparation. Youth requires 
both to deal with the complex problems of tomorrow's world. 

I will attempt to re-define some of those homely qualities 
which, in my opinion, are vitally essential to the development 
of the whole man, whether he wears the uniform of an officer 
in the armed forces or the garb of a civilian. Scientific dis- 
covery, moving at a tremendously accelerated pace, is breaking 
down many traditional concepts. Unless man develops a firm 
foundation in character, he may find himself uprooted, tossed 
about and uncertain, groping for truth while he drifts aim- 
lessly with the torrents of pseudo-philosophic and political 
hypotheses which will surely follow in the wake of the 
Technological Revolution. 

During the course of his long climb upward, man has faced 
many challenges, none as great in overall significance as those 
which will confront you in the Age of Space. Always he has 
found his strength in the same special elements of human 
character which set him apart from the other warm-blooded 
creatures of Earth and which have made possible his continued 
triumphs over and above his environment. Invention has 
worked revolutionary changes in human existence, but left 
unchanged those virtues which have guided man’s progress. As 
I discuss those traits of character in terms of their relationship 
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to the limitless vistas of a shining future, I would ask that 
you keep always in mind the clearly expected conditions that 
will control your environment. 

First—Change will dominate your existence. It will not fol- 
low an orderly and evolutionary process. Much of it will derive 
from the advances of science and technology. It will certainly 
be dynamic, sometimes radical_—often violent. 

Second—The upheavals and displacements stemming from 
dynamic change will influence religious, educational, economic, 
political and military institutions and policies. 

Third—Novel demands and pressures will confront you. 
You must seek diligently to develop an ability to analyze and 
evaluate information with a strong and critical mind, accepting 
that which you determine to be sound and rejecting and 
resisting the unsound. 

Fourth—New and unprecedented opportunities will present 
themselves as the frontiers of knowledge expand outward. 

Fifth—Man will remain the basic factor in all equations,— 
and the ultimate weapon, just as he ha$ always been the vital 
ingredient in every success or failure. Nothing which science 
discovers can really demean human stature, regardless of the 
initial apparent significance of any new break-through. 

What are those unique qualities which elevate man to the 
state that warrants the description of his creation as in the 
“image of God?” Thoughtful, learned men will provide quite 
different answers to that question, colored by their own 
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specialization and interests——by their own experiences and 
values. To the educator, the ability to learn and remember 
seems the essentia! core of man’s advancement. Unfortunately, 
however, too many educators seem to place a premium on the 
ability to get along with others, often to the neglect of basic 
knowledge. 

Faith is all-important to the clergyman. The physician is 
impressed by the marvelous functioning of the human physical 
system. Of course, all are correct but man is the sum total of 
all these things and much more. 

For myself, 1 believe that the manifestations of human con- 
duct based on moral values as opposed to instinctive reactions, 
offer an area where important fundamentals can be identified 
as of major importance. I would list those fundamentals as 
honesty, courage, loyalty, initiative, vision and stamina, freely 
admitting that this list does not exhaust the infinite possibili- 
ties of shade and degree. Some of these attributes might be 
catalogued as dynamic, others as passive, but all must be posi- 
tive in their influence upon the individual if he is to maintain 
his proper stature among living creatures. 

Each of us is really two persons, the composite personality 
which others see and the true self known only to the in- 
dividual. “To thine own self be true,” Shakespeare admonished, 
and his words are just as important today as they were in 
the Age of Sail. He may never attain it, but every man un- 
consciously strives to bring the two selves into focus so that 
he may become truly himself in the eyes and minds of others. 
The extent to which he must compromise himself may well 
determine the degree of his success. 

Honesty constitutes the solid cornerstone of character. It is 
all-encompassing, always present. Others rightfully expect 
honesty of you. If you betray that expectation, they can place 
little confidence in your words or your actions. Honesty with 
one’s self is the yeast that leavens your character. Lacking it, 
one can never hope to attain that peace of mind which is 
essential to happiness. Only the individual can assess his own 
capabilities. Only he can make the thousand and one decisions 
which are required and for which he must call upon all his 
knowledge and experience. If you make them fearlessly, with 
honesty of purpose and base your honest judgment upon a 
realistic appraisal of fact, and upon your own real ability to 
influence a course of action, you will have no regret. No man 
need feel ashamed of error, if he commits a mistake on the 
basis of his own best judgment of what is right or wrong. 

Another of the building blocks of character is courage. 
It is required of us constantly, though its exhibition is all too 
frequently related to the battlefield where the elemental strug- 
gle for survival causes man to react instinctively, and not 
always deliberately, in such manner as to exhibit valor. It is 
one thing to show courage in the presence of others and 
when victory seems assured. It requires much more fortitude 
to demonstrate the same quality alone or in adversity. Yet 
it is in this latter circumstance that man can attain his true 
stature. We must distinguish also between physical courage 
and moral courage, recognizing that while the instinct may 
dictate physical reaction, it is the mind and soul that must 
reflect moral considerations. 

High moral courage may also be called for to sustain 
loyalty, another foundation stone, when circumstances, or 
selfish temptation tend to turn you away from the principles 
that should apply in a given situation. There is a real loyalty 
owed to others,—including those above you in an organization, 
and those whose supervision and welfare may be entrusted to 
you. Many of life's knottiest problems involve a choice between 
standing to a principle, or compromising it based on a mis- 
taken loyalty to others. Often the latter appears the expedient 
course, but no man can long adhere to such a way of life 
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and reject truth without risking disaster. Faced with the choice, 
when you have opportunity to make it, between what is 
popular and what you know to be right, there should be no 
time or place for hesitation. If I may interject a personal 
comment, I have always proceeded on the premise that a right 
choice will inevitably triumph regardless of the immediate 
cost. However, you must have the raw courage to follow what 
you know to be right against all pressures that would turn 
you aside. 

We come now to one of those dynamic qualities whose in- 
fluence largely determines our progress. It is initiative. Like 
other elusive factors in human personality, it can mean various 
things to all of us but its essence is unmistakably the drive 
towards accomplishment. The man who exercises this quality 
is impelled by a burning desire. His objective may be know!- 
edge, it may be riches, or power, or it may be the pure thrill 
of achievement. He may wear a laboratory smock, a pair of 
overalls, or a gray flannel suit. In any case he is distinguished 
because he exerts that extra measure of effort which separates 
him from the group. He moves because he must; sometimes 
he cannot explain why. He ventures into the unknown, he 
takes the calculated risk. Every true leader has a large measure 
of initiative; without it, no man can long maintain leadership. 
It is this force which makes foremen out of mechanics, and 
superintendents out of foremen. It is the force which propels 
us into the future. 

Closely related to initiative is that subtle factor which I 
have called vision. Others describe it as creativity or imagina- 
tion. I believe it was Edison who said invention is 99 per cent 
perspiration and 1 per cent inspiration. The point is, of 
course, that without the 1 per cent, all the sweat would be 
wasted or spent on some wholly unrelated work. I can think 
of no epoch in recorded history when the situation offered 
such free rein to mer of vision, nor when vision was so 
desperately needed if we are to provide the foundation re- 
quired for the full enjoyment of tomorrow. 

Science and technology in their relentless onward sweep are 
making available to us mew sources of energy, as well as 
many  Bapc~aeh We must have men possessing unlimited 
vision, who can see far down the road, so fervently persuaded 
of the need for anticipatory action that they will not be 
deterred by any other consideration. Once we looked to the 
hills, now we must look beyond the stars, to our destiny. 

Initiative and vision demand stamina, moral as well as 
physical, providing the power and force to override lethargy 
and doubt. The sbility to resist fatigue, to cling tenaciously 
to your beliefs, to reject the easy and obvious solution—call 
it determination, willpower, or just plain pig-headedness— 
that is what I mean by stamina. 

At the outset, I indicated the list was not complete, and 
that there are other qualities which are essential to your 
tomorrow. Some apparently have lost favor in parts of our 
educational system, though I have every reason to believe they 
are still respected in this College for their own value. I am 
thinking particularly of thrift, respect, and anger. It may seem 
surprising to list anger among desirable, even essential, per- 
sonality traits. What else should one expect of 2 man when 
he is challenged by a lie, or by some other kind of outrage 
against decency and self-respect? I believe that a judicious 
measure of righteous indignation is not only wholesome to the 
individual but that lacking this capacity he falls far short of 
being a whole man. 

Before the communal kind of education dominated our 
public schools, it was customary to teach thrift by precept 
and demonstration. The seemingly endless abundance of 
American economy and the natural desire to obtain a bigger 
share of national product have combined to push the ‘dea 
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of economy into the background. Yet we who are entrusted 
with the responsibility for national defense are acutely aware 
that there are bottoms to all our barrels, and that we have 
exhausted many of our national resources on a scale of liber- 
ality that is not justified by the very real demands of security. 
We need to practice economy in all things, to learn how to 
conserve our strength and to husband our resources, making 
sure that what we use is wisely used and that we replace 
wherever it is possible to do so. That same rule applies equally 
to the individual, who must learn how to make the most of 
what he has available. Ingenuity is an excellent replacement 
for prodigality. 

Respect for the abundance a kind Providence has given us 
has been honored more in the omission than the commission. 
In fact, respect is becoming a lost attribute. Yet in the kind of 
world into which you are graduating, it deserves restoration 
to its former position in the catalogue of human characteristics. 
Respect for the lessons of history, for the great body of truth 
embraced in the sciences and humanities, for the institutions 
of the law and of Government, and for the Divine Will that 
orders the Universe, must be paid in proper measure by the 
trained mind. So, too, should you on 9 to your superiors 
and above all, your parents, the respect to which their 
achievement and position rightfully entitle them. This is 
not to say that respect should be allowed to become that 
kind of veneration which ignores obvious fault, or which 
blinds itself to new knowledge, for to allow this to happen 
invites stagnation and retrogression. 

A man should not deny himself the sense of pride which 
rewards conscientious accomplishment. If he is big enough to 
recognize the contributions of others to his success, and 
acknowledges their assistance, he is entitled to experience that 
surge of confidence in his own powers which cannot be 
measured in terms of those evidences of recognition which 
others may bestow. Even should his achievement remain his 
own secret, he wil! nevertheless enjoy the sweet fruit of 
triumph. That is the basic inspiration for progress, the 
elusive and subtle force which impels men and nations to 
greatness. To the extent that the benefits of achievement 
inure to others, influencing their lives, helping them to attain 
greater knowledge or deserving pleasure or profit, the victor 
can measure the value of his own contribution. 

Much emphasis is placed upon teamwork in our society, 
which expects from each of us a willing cooperation to 
associate with others for a common objective. Implicit in this 
relationship must be a readiness, on the part of the individual, 
to accept whatever personal assignment will permit him to 
give of his talents to the team. This is of paramount im- 
portance in any endeavor which involves a large organization; 
the corporation, for one example; or the military service, for 
another. The increasing complexity of scientific investigation 
likewise demands a team approach wherein the specialized 
talents of many can be most efficiently utilized in solving 
complicated problems in research, or in the application of 
basic scientific knowledge to technical developments. 

I am constrained to believe, however, that we may go too 
far at times in advocating the team concept. If any specific 
quality of human character can rightfully be credited with 
the major contribution to mankind's progress, it is the singu- 
lar ability of some men to proceed on their own, aloof from 
the world, towards a chosen goal. The zeal, dedication and 
concentration with which they attack their problems may 
frequently run counter to society’s expectations; may, in fact, 
render them anti-social. When that capacity for intensity and 
absorption exists within a man, it will find ression re- 
gardless of what his fellows think of him. If you find that 
spark, fan it with tolerance and kindliness, for it is genius. 
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As you can readily perceive, the manifestations of these 
human qualities require voluntary action, resolution or de- 
cision—they are not found in the passive, the negative, or the 
vacillating. The man of action must also possess a high sense 
of personal responsibility. He must be fully prepared to accept 
the consequences of his deeds and decisions. He will be 
proved wrong at times, for man is not Divine, but right or 
wrong, he cannot disavow his responsibility. 

At the outset, I referred to the turbulent buffeting men 
can anticipate as they experience the dominant influence of 
scientific and technological progress in the Space Age. In 
re-defining those traits which can stand you in good stead, 
which will help you to maintain equilibrium in an era of 
vast and dynamic change, I have mentioned in passing the 
one building block upon which you must found your lives. 
That is religion, which we may define as the recognition of 
a Power greater than man and all his works, whose infinite 
majesty will, as it always has, overshadow whatever discoveries 
are in store. 

It does not matter what is your choice of creed, or what 
outward forms clothe your religion, for the differences of 
birth and culture inevitably carry over into worship as they 
also influence many other aspects of existence. The major 
faiths which have survived the ages have a certain quality of 
sameness about them—they acknowledge a supremacy which 
may be a philosophic ideal, or a more tangible yet unreach- 
able Divine Being. Our first steps into the unknown, into the 
awesome silences of outer space, have served only to 
re-emphasizes the beauty of law and order which can be found 
everywhere in creation. Hold fast to your faith, and you will 
have a mighty shield against uncertainty and doubt 

To summarize, the whole man of tomorrow can embrace 
the future confidently if he possesses, or succeeds in developing, 
the same attributes which have always distinguished men 
who have lived rewarding lives. By their own effort they 
carved great works, not by luck or fortuitous circumstance, 
but by effort and faith. The man of tomorrow will require 
vision, initiative to spur him on, honesty of purpose, courage 
in good measure, stamina to endure unforeseen challenges, 
loyalty to principle, respect for truth and experience, a sense 
of responsibility, pride of accomplishment, and faith in God. 
With these as his equipment, he can forge ahead in the 
greatest era of recorded time. 

As you now embark upon your chosen careers, do so with 
the firm resolve to preserve this nation as the shining exarnple 
it represents to other peoples. My words now are directed at 
a larger audience as well, for they concern what might more 
accurately be titled “Owr Tomortow.” 

I believe that we must re-examine our posture with respect 
to the external and internal threats posed by international 
communism, threats which would destroy all that we cherish 
and which made our country great. There is a growing 
tendency in some areas to measure our institutions and progress 
in terms of their Russian counterparts, ignoring the tre- 
mendous differences in motivation and objectives which 
obviously exist. It is prudent to recognize the avowed Soviet 
intention to transform the earth into a communist state and 
to assay the military, economic, political and technological 
capabilities with which this ambition has been ruthlessly 
pursued. There are visible signs that the Soviet regime plans 
to extend that ambition outside the earth; we must be fully 
cognizant of the implications of this effort. 

It is always the course of wisdom to evaluate the objectives 
and strength of a potential enemy, the better to defend against 
any eventuality. It is unwise to conclude that our only safe 
policy, reacting out of fear and uncertainty, is to measure our 
entire future in his terms. A military commander must know 
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his adversary’s strength in terms of manpower, morale, weap- 
onry, mobility, reserves, and those other factors which relate 
to the battlefield situation. Armed with this kind of informa- 
tion, he can evaluate his resources, decide upon his scheme 
of maneuver, and determine his objective. This process of 
collection, evaluation and reaction is germane only in specific 
areas. To extend it to all fields of endeavor, and thus attempt 
to relate the total progress of the United States to that of a 
totalitarian empire which lives in a curious mixture of hate, 
greed and fear, is wholly inconsistent with our national 
purposes and repugnant to the American ideal. 

We have built the world’s greatest industrial establishment, 
a unique political system, and the highest standard of living 
men have achieved as a result of the benefits deriving from 
the exhibition of those qualities of human character I have 
enumerated. We did not achieve greatness out of a defensive 
reaction. We proceeded on the premise that this country 
and its people deserved the best. It does not befit the nation, 
occupying the position of international leadership, to cut its 
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cloth to any other measure but its own enlightened best 
interest. That interest has always considered the welfare of 
other peoples struggling to shape their own destinies in 
freedom. 

If we must establish yardsticks by which to chart our course 
and measure our progress, let them be devised in consonance 
with our national values and ideals. Let us not borrow from 
a state which ignores the welfare of the individual, and con- 
siders him only in terms of his usefulness to the State. 

Demonstrations of Soviet technology have jarred us out 
of a complacency which was never consistent with our heritage. 
Despite the shock to our pride, we must not react in haste 
and toss aside those eternal values which built this nation. 
Instead, we must proceed with calm deliberation to recast 
our programs in the light of what is good for this country, 
determined to do whatever we must to keep America free. 
Thus, and thus only, can we enter our tomorrow with courage 
and faith, confident that with Divine guidance our progress 
will bring good to all men. 


Set High Standards 


THE PURPOSE OF THE EDUCATION YOU HAVE RECEIVED 
By DR. IRVIN STEWART, President, West Virginia University 


Delivered at the 88th Annual Commencement, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia, June 2, 1958 


S THIS IS the last time I shall be presiding over com- 
mencement exercises at West Virginia University, I 
reserved for myself the privilege of delivering the 

commencement address. Most of you entered as freshmen 4 
years ago. Some of you took longer to reach this spot but 
not many of you can match the 12 years it took me to proceed 
from admission to departure. 

One of the favorite themes of commencement speakers is 
a review of the progress which mankind has made and an 
invitation to the graduates to continue that progress. Another 
emphasizes some of the characteristics which distinguish the 
United States and challenges the graduates to assure their 
continuance. A variant is the commencement address which 
contrasts Our system with that of Russia. This year will un- 
doubtedly see many commencement addresses on the American 
educational system in the light of certain results to be obtained 
under the educational system used in Russia. 

These are important subjects and if I were delivering a 
commencement address at some other institution, I might be 
tempted to try an essay on one of them or some other attrac- 
tive generalization. Since you and I have come to know each 
other fairly well, however, I prefer to direct my remarks 
toward certain matters which concern me now and which will 
concern you later if not now. I shall speak to you as if you 
were my sons and daughters of the flesh as you are of the 
spirit. 

DEBTOR TO SOCIETY 

Never forget that you are a debtor to society for your 
education. Thus far, your financial concern has largely been 
with the money it cost you and your parents for you to go 
to college. You have not realized concretely the much larger 
sum of money which others have supplied. The most effective 
repayment which you can make for the opportunities extended 
to you is the proper use of the education you have received. 

Your generation, like all generations which have preceded 
you, must decide for itself what is important. The scale of 
values changes from generation to generation. What will be 
the most worthwhile use of your time and your talents? Will 


it be for those things which make life easier and more com- 
fortable? For the improvement of the intellect? For spiritual 
values? What, if any, obligation will you have to your com- 
munity, to your country, to people living elsewhere? The 
values you place on these and other things will be reflected 
in your actions as well as your words. 

Frankly, I am not sure that my generation is in a sound 
position to advise you on this matter. Let me mention some 
characteristics of my generation which give rise to this doubt, 
although in these respects we are probably no better and no 
worse than those who preceded us. You must determine 
whether they will be characteristic of your generation. 

Irem 1: My generation has made great progress in physical 
matters but much less in the far more significant field of human 
relations. We can go places faster but we have no better idea 
of what to do when we arrive. We can transmit thought more 
rapidly but we have not improved the quality of the thought 
to be transmitted. 

Item 2: Earlier this year, a committee of the United States 
House of Representa: ives looked into the conduct of certain 
regulatory agencies of the Federal Government with special 
attention to the Federal Communications Commission. The 
investigation revealed conduct by some government officials 
which fell short of high ethical standards. Members of the 
investigating committee were quite vocal in their designation 
of off-the-record approaches to commissioners as improper; 
but they were unwilling to condemn these same approaches 
when made by Members of Congress. Should ethical standards 
for Members of Congress be lower than those for other 
citizens? 

RELUCTANT TO PAY 


Item 3: My generation has steadily increased its demand 
for services from government but has been reluctant to pay for 
those services. One of the practices occupying much of .our 
thought and energy is the attempt to shift the tax burden. We 
want services from our cities but try to pass the cost to the 
state. We demand services from the state but try to find some 
way to have the Federal Government foot the bill. We demand 
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services of the Federal Government but are more willing to 
increase the debt limit than either to deny ourselves the serv- 
ices or to raise the money to pay for them. Much of the 
progress made by my generation has been on credit. The bill 
for payment will come to you as the debt matures. Will you 
pay the debt which we have incurred or will you in your 
turn devise some way by which you can pass this debt, in- 
creased as it may be to suit your convenience, to a later genera- 
on? 

Item 4: Many of our political campaigns assume that the 
electorate is intellectually and emotionally immature. Fre- 
quently candidates act as though they cannot be elected if 
they propose solutions to our problems which would burden 
either our intellects or our pocketbooks. Some election results 
can be cited to show that this cynical appraisal of our political 
behavior is correct, at least occasionally. Yet it is quite possible 
that we, as citizens, have misled our political leaders into 
underestimating our potential for understanding and support- 
ing good government. I hope that you are more honest in- 
tellectually in your approach to politics. 

Item 5: My generation goes to great lengths to avoid 
responsibility. We see poor conditions in our communities. 
We witness a bumbling enforcement of the law. We recognize 
shortcomings in our schools. We may lament conditions, but 
we do it in terms of their responsibility rather than our 
responsibility. Some of us work through voluntary organiza- 
tions to try to mitigate the consequences of situations which 
we collectively permit to exist. Some of us do not go even that 
far. Unless the consequences of improper conduct impinge 
upon us personally, we are inclined to look the other way. 

Item é We have double standards all over the place. We 
deplore the conduct of a government official who passes over 
the line which marks the permitted from the prohibited but 
we do not raise our voices against the business practices which 
operate on these same fringes. We accept actions by business 
and labor organizations which we condemn in individuals. We 
adopt a line of governmental activity as a matter of high 
principle and then permit special interests to defeat the prin- 
ciple when it is to their benefit to do so. Not far from here 
we have had recent evidence that some persons who are 
_most vocal in their support of American ideals have themselves 
been constant violators of the law for fiaancial gain. 

Perhaps these illustrations will indicate why I have some 
doubt as to the moral right of my generation to advise yours. 

GENERATION’S BIRTHRIGHT 

You will determine for yourself what you consider most 
important. Each generation receives its birthright and each 
determines whether to keep that birthright, to improve upon 
it or to sell it. In the event of sale it establishes the size of 
the mess of pottage which it demands in return. To aid you in 
making these decisions, I hope you will do these things: 

1. Keep your eyes open as to what is actually going on. 
Learn to distinguish between wishful thinking and reality. 
Closing one’s eyes to a situation does not make it disappear. 
There is a convenient myth that the ostrich sticks its head in 
the sand to escape its enemies. If this were true, the vulnerable 
position it would assume parallels that of human beings and 
of society as a whole when they seek to ignore facts. 

2. Inform yourself. Graduation is not an introduction to 
mental stagnation. Situations change, and a conclusion which 
was once valid may cease to be valid with a change in the 
circumstances under which it was reached. You must move 
with a moving world or forfeit your claim to intelligent 
citizenship. 

No man can know everything but that does not justify his 
knowing less than he might. While college has opened some 
doors for you, there are many others behind which there are 
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intellectual riches waiting for discovery. 

3. Be on the alert against the phonies. They exist in every 
field; and at this time of year they blossom in profusion in the 
political arena. The phoney can camouflage an absence of ideas 
under a flow of eloquence and an absence of principle under a 
flood of Biblical quotations. When you recover from his magic 
spell, ask yourselves what he has said that is relevant to the 
issues which are pressing; if his solutions involve expenditures 
of money, whose money is to be spent; and what is his com- 
petence to do the things which need to be done. 

Measure his words against the broad goals of our national 
life. To what extent does he address himself to symptoms 
rather than to problems? If you cannot make this type of 
judgment, equip yourself to make it. Ask people who should 
know, consult source material as well as local and national 
news media, organize and participate in discussion groups. 


ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY 

4. Accept responsibility for personal, community and larger 
decisions. If the American system is to work it will be because 
individual citizens accept the responsibility for making it 
work. It cannot succeed indefinitely if “we” get the benefits 
and “they” get the obligations. This distinction does not exist. 
The benefits are ours and so are the responsibilities. As an 
individual, a man may turn his back upon a situation; as a 
citizen, he cannot avoid its consequences. 

5. Act when action is needed. Often it is not enough merely 
to be informed. It is sufficient for a sponge to take up water 
when the object is to get rid of excess moisture. But when 
the object is to remove dirt, the moist sponge must be used 
with vigor. To stop short of action is to leave the job undone. 
You must establish and work for the total cultural, social, 
political and economic values by which you will live. That 
you cannot safely leave to anyone else. 

The right to complain about what is being done is not an 
adequate substitute for the information upon which to base 
a sound conclusion and the determination to put the con- 
clusion into action. This calls for more than an interest, no 
matter how well informed. It calls for belief and for action 
based upon belief. In the words of John Stuart Mill, “One 
person with a belief is a social power equal to 99 with only 
an interest.” When the belief is followed by action, the odds 
are still longer. 

If our political system is to function as it should, you must 
have an active interest in politics. This includes vigorous and 
effective support of the candidate, officeholder or administrat- 
tor who seeks to do the right thing even when it is unpopular. 
In addition to support at the polls it includes the type of 
consideration which will make life easier for him and his 
family. For some of you it must extend to a willingness to 
enter the political arena personally. Politics is too important 
to leave to those who would use it for their own ends. Failure 
to act in recognition of this fact is more likely to imperil our 
way of life than any overt act of the Communists. 


PERFORM TO THE LIMIT 

6. Perform to the limit of your abilities. There are members 
of this class capable of a type of leadership possible to only 
a small minority of the population. For some of you this may 
reflect not only a high intelligence but a sensitivity to the 
needs of others and a deep concern for the public welfare. 
This precious gift has been entrusted to you for the benefit 
of mankind. Treasure it by using it. You may find yourself 
ahead of your fellows at times, and that can produce a lonely 
feeling. Yet much of the world’s progress is due to that rela- 
tively small band of persons who were true to the responsibility 
of the exceptionally gifted in particular areas. 

Each of you has demonstrated that he has that combination 
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of intelligence and diligence required to reach this point in 
your educational journey. From here you will proceed in dif- 
ferent directions and at varying rates of speed. I would wish 
for you that you might realize as fully now as you will later 
the significance of the observation of Charles Darwin that 
“men differ more in the degree to which they use their abilities 
than in the sum total of their abilities.” You will never know 
the outer limit of your ability if you are not willing to put it 
to the test. 

7. Retain your personal integrity. If your goal is legitimate, 
it is possible to attain it without loss of integrity. Recognize 
but do not condone the fact that at times men gain personal 
advancement through acts which whittle away at the founda- 
tions of our social order. Should the whittling continue in- 
definitely, the foundations of the order will be in danger. If 
the time should ever come when the next step in your advance- 
ment seems to involve a compromise of your integrity, hold 
fast to integrity. Hold fast even when the immediate rewards 
seem to go to those who compromise their integrity. They, too, 
cannot escape the fact that a man’s reward is what he becomes 
as well as what he receives. 

During the next few years you will be busy starting your 
business or professional careers and in establishing families 
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of your own. At this period as well as later, you will do well 
to follow the injunction of Polonius to Laertes: “To thine own 
self be true.”, Upon this premise you can play your important 
role as the fortunate member of a generation privileged to 
live in a democratic society during one of the most critical 
periods in the history of the human race. Your years at the 
university should have helped to fit you for your role. 

Your generation will include more college graduates than 
any of its predecessors. With this better education you can be 
more enlightened leaders in some areas and more intelligent 
followers in the others. Your education, however, is no as- 
surance that this will happen. That will require action, based 
upon knowledge and reinforced by integrity. 

Set a high standard for your own eaten and live up to it. 
Then you will be in a better position to exact high standards 
of others-—in Government, in business, in labor, in education, 
and in other activities. You can never successfully impose a 
higher standard on others than you are prepared to accept for 
yourself. And each of you must face for himself the age-old 
question, “For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

Our future will become your present. The shape it takes 
will follow the mold you make. 


All the King’s Children and You 


IMPORTANCE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
By JOHN S. DICKEY, President, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts, Jume 1, 1958 


of the high schools in this area interviewed me for 

his school paper. As you might expect, he had a long 
list of imposing questions, the simplest of which was, as he 
put it, did I favor classical or progressive education? The 
interview almost went onto the rocks when I told him I 
really didn’t know which I favored until he told me just what 
he meant by those two heavily loaded adjectives, “classical” 
and “progressive.” By the time he got through telling me 
what he meant we were both so confused that I had to rescue 
the interview by suggesting it might be simpler if we just 
forgot the adjectives and talked a little about mere education. 

This is what I should like to do with you for a few moments 
as you prepare to move from practice teaching to the practice 
of education 

We shall return to teaching and education in a moment, 
but before we do, let's start with that ancient precept of all 
wisdom; namely, first things first. 

Parenthetically, it is worthwhile remarking that one of 
the things that keeps life interesting is the fact that it is not 
always crystal clear just what the first thing is—except to 
the person who wants something right away from you. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that “first things first” is tolerably 
helpful only if accompanied by the story of the mountaineer 
who, as his daughter departed to face the perils and tempta- 
tions of the big city, gave her the priceless, if somewhat 
clouded, advice—"“when in doubt, daughter, do right.” Pity all 
the poor doubtful daughters who have to apply that advice! 

But to come back to first things, let me resolve all your 
pretty doubts by suggesting that regardless of how we look 
at it, the first thing for you will continue to be your educa- 
tion. The point is made by all commencement speakers but 
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I think it has never been put betrer than the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes did when he bluntly told a graduating class at Har- 
vard, “Your education begins when what is called your educa- 
tion is over.” And so it is at Wheelock. Regardless of whatever 
else you forget do remember this, in the most profound sense 
your Wheelock education was good and is important, not 
because it has prepared you to teach but rather because it has 
prepared you to learn. 

Learning is the prime business of every creature, teaching 
comes next, and no one needs to hold onto this lifetime truth 
more tightly than the professional teacher. Permit me to say 
why I think this is so. 

It is so because whatever else a teacher may or may not be 
successful in teaching, she will inevitably and always teach 
herself. (Incidentally, I am limiting my references to “he’s” 
and “him’s” in these remarks for what I trust are obvious 
reasons.) A self that is not learning is almost certainly not 
enjoying life, and God protect a student, and the rest of us, 
too, from teachers who have never learned the enjoyment of 
life. 

It is a sure thing that the heartbreaks of life will be taught 
you by the greatest teacher of all, the universe itself. The joy 
that goes with the heartbreaks, however, is man-made and the 
making of joy must be learned by each of you on your lonely 
own. No person can tell another just how to make the joy of 
life. Some find it in one field, some in another, and some find 
it all over the place. I am certain only that it is a learned 
dimension of life, that its learning is the prime business of 
any lifetime and that Robert Louis Stevenson was eternally 
right when he told us in The Lantern Bearers, “those who miss 
the joy miss all.” 

I am sure I need hardly more than remind you that the 
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most meaningful joys are not measured in decibels or even in 
decimals, although I will grant you that a teacher might well 
raise a joyful noise if some happy day her school board should 
unexpectedly shift the decimal point on her salary check some- 
what to the right . 

Leaving aside the probability that any such joy is too 
good to be true and merely the result of a cruel clerical 
error in the superintendent's office, still it is also probably 
true that even the moderate pleasure of progressively larger 
figures on your salary checks will in some measure reflect 
your growth as a person as well as your development as a 
teacher. So, whether your joy comes from within on a daily 
basis or from without on paydays or, as is true of most of 
us, it takes some of both, my recipe for either kind of joy 
is two parts of learning to one of teaching—and mix well. 

The mixing of learning and teaching in the same person 
is especially important. Indeed, it is probably at just the 
moments of mixing that the touch of magic enters into the 
hard work of education. I am still talking mainly about 
your own continuing education as person and teacher but 
the time has come in these remarks, as it comes I under- 
stand in the life of every Wheelock student, where the 
point of it all is made by introducing you to a real, honest- 
to-gawd (and sometimes gawd-awful) live pupil. 

The point here is that a good teacher learns from her 
pupils. She learns each day a little more of the uniqueness 
of each one of them as she also learns each year a little 
more of their common lot as human creatures; she learns 
from them wonderful and terrible things about parents; 
she learns from the fresh questions of each day a new way 
to look at old lessons and, above all, she learns about her- 
self. 

1 wonder how many of you have ever carefully read the 
words of the musical play The King and I, by Richard 
Rogers and Oscar Hammerstein Il? I am sure all of you 
have heard its music and many of you have seen it on the 
stage or the screen but I promise you that beyond these 
experiences there is a depth of delightful wisdom in the 
lyrics that rewards the reader and especially the rereader 
of them. If I could give each of you a light, bon voyage 
present as you venture into teaching, I think it would be 
this little book. 

De you remember the scene in which Anna, the English 
teacher of the King’s many children, is attempting to reassure 
the class that Siam and they are important even though Siam 
is but a small spot on the map? One of the children asks the 
critical question in all human problems—"you like us?” Anna 
replies, “I like you very much. Very much indeed.” The chil- 
dren are delighted and she then sings these lovely words: 

“It's a very ancient saying, 
But a true and honest thought 
That ‘if you become a teacher 
By your pupils you'll be taught.’ 
As a teacher I've been learning 
( You'll forgive me if I boast) 
And I've now become an expert 
On the subject I like most: 


Getting to know you, 
Getting to know all about you.” 

I have only one criticism of that passage. Anna was surely 
both buasting and mistaken in saying that she was getting 
to know all about her pupils. That is never permitted anyone, 
even a teacher; yes, especially a good teacher. 

A good teacher never knows all about any pupil. If the 
teacher is successful, the creative growth of the pupil is in 
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some respect always at least one very unexpected jump ahead 
of what the teacher knows and hopes. On the other hand, if 
a teacher is unsuccessful, well, her pupil is almost certainly 
several other things than that teacher knows—and fears. No, 
never, never imagine you are ever going to know all about 
any pupil. Indeed, it can be said, I think, that any absolute 
relationship as between teacher and pupil is incompatible 
with true education. 

Formal classroom education in our system extends from 
that beginning day in the first grade when mother and child 
parted as if never expecting to see each other again until this 
commencement day 16 years later when they beam at each 
other as if nothing had happened. But as we all are supposed 
to know, if education has taken place a lot has happened in 
the course of that 16 years’ passage from classroom to class- 
room. 

It may be helpful to you in your teaching career to think 
of this experience in organized education as an equation that 
always contains two factors—teaching and learning. At the 
beginning end, the educational equation, of necessity, is about 
99 percent teaching and 1 percent learning, simply because 
the new pupil knows not how to learn; but when that pupil 
is where you graduating seniors are today, the educational 
equation has either shifted to 99 percent learning and 1 per- 
cent teaching or, to put it mildly, your higher education was 
not as high as Wheelock aimed to have it. If you have any 
doubt about my having misjudged how the equation stands at 
this point, you might simply test it by inquiring of President 
Mayfarth as to whether Wheelock provides a teacher to go 
with your diploma. Her answer would undoubtedly be “Of 
course we do, my dear—you're it.” And so you are. 

You are also “it” in a slightly slangy but deeply significant 
sense. Most of you, I assume, will be teachers either at home 
or in the early grades, where, as I have said, of necessity, 
teaching is a much more dominant factor in the educational 
equation than it is in the later years. You, like every other 
good teacher must, of course, be constantly alert to the need 
for disengaging yourself and encouraging the youngster to go 
on more independently, but, however well you do that, you will 
inevitably build yourself more deeply into the inner foundation 
values of the children you teach than those who work at the 
so-called higher levels. I am sure myself that we are only be- 
ginning to understand how terrifyingly true it is that a society 
cannot rise much above the values that are learned by its 
children before the age of 10. 

And this brings me to my final word about you and all the 
king's children. 

Anna’s King of Siam had 77 children, but, as he explained, 
he had not been married very long and he was “next month ex- 
pecting 3 more.” Our western marriage customs and laws 
make it unlikely that you will share Anna's fate and face only 
one all-knowing father in your parent-teacher association 
meetings. I think you should prepare to meet a lot of un- 
crowned kings at such affairs. 

In ancient times those who taught the children of a king 
were often the most powerful influence in shaping the destiny 
of even the most absolute monarchy. So it was with Anna, 
and so it has been with countless nameless teachers who over 
the centuries for the most part worked to make the children 
of kings and other greats a little more worthy of their position 
and powe 

The giest unanswered American question is, Can this be 
done for all the king’s children of a democracy? I can say only 
that it will not be done by all the king’s horses and all the 
king's men. If it is done, it will be done by you and the likes 
of you. Don’t forget to learn Anna's secret for being brave, 
and all good fortune all the way. 
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